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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


With the British arms on three continents all goes 
well. On the Passchendaele Ridge Sir Douglas Haig 
has slightly extended his gains, allowing elbow-room 
for operations from the crest and still further reducing 
the enemy’s hold on the high ground. The real results 
of the battle which commenced on July 31st will only 
be evident when it is all over, but it would be false to 
assume that already all is over bar the shouting. We 
must hold like grim death to what we have already 
won and fight bitterly for every yard of ground until 
the enemy is driven off the ridge. The Germans 
know as well as we do that the Westcrn is the decisive 
front, though they seem to know better than we that 
the main front may be weakened by shrewd blows 
elsewhere. Already their heady tub-thumpers in the 
Press shout of teaching the English the lesson they 
fave taught the Italians, while soberer critics seem to 
be preparing the ground for another Somme retirement 
in Flanders. The decision may come quickly. Unless 
the enemy can make a speedy and effective counter- 
stroke against our ridge positions the retirement may 
be a sooner than has been generally antici- 
pated. 


Our campaigns against the Turks form the bright 
Particular constellation in the Allies’ firmament. 
General Maude, advancing up the Tigris, has captured 
Tekrit, the last town of any importance on the riverside 
Caravan route between Bagdad and Mosul. The latter 
town serves to-day as the railhead and the main base of 
the Turkish Mesopotamian Army. The rapid progress 
made by the captor of Bagdad would, by itself, be 
sufficient to cause searching's of heart at Aleppo, if not 
at Constantinople. But General Allenby’s whirlwindcam- 
Paign into the bargain must act like a cold douche! The 
fall of Beersheba and Gaza formed the prelude to a pre- 
cipitate Turkish retreat which left in our hands, besides 


6,000 prisoners, more than 70 guns and a vast quantity 
of arms, ammunition, and useful material of war. 
General Allenby estimates the Turkish losses at more 
than 10,000. 


The Italian situation is still in the melting pot. 
Austro-German attempts to break through from the 
Trentino and so take the retreating armies in the icar 
have so far been held up, with the surrender of Asiago, 
which was never intended to be held if attacked. But 
the enemy has secured a bridge-head across the Lower 
Piave, and it is more than ever doubtful whether this 
river can serve as a line of resistance, if indeed the 
Italian High Command ever proposed to hold it. 
Whether, in view of the menace from the north-west, 
a serious stand can be made before the line of the 
Adige is reached is not yet clear, but the Italian 
resisting-power is obviously stiffening. Guns are the 
chief immediate concern of General Diaz. The rolling 
back of the Italian mountain line as the eastern line 
retreated through the Venetian Plain has not been 
achieved without heavy losses, though we are not in 
the least disposed to accept the prodigious figures with 
* which the daily papers adorn their headlines from 
German sources. The dominating factors in the mili- 
tary situation are the strength of the enemy attacks 
from the Trentino and the speed with which Franco- 
oa reinfercements of men and guns can take the 
eld. 


The causes of the defeat of the Italians are two, both 
of which, one would think, might have been prevented. 
Firstly, the second Italian army was corrupted by Aus- 
trian intrigue, in the shape of leaflets tossed into the 
trenches containing abuse of England and offers of an 
easy peace, and possibly by some distribution of bribes. 
When coal is at £20 a ton and winter coming on, it 
is not difficult to undermine the moral of peasant 
soldiers, but the Italian Divisional Generals and their 
Staffs should have stopped this. The other cause was 
the divided military counsels of the Entente Powers, 
which has been their source of weakness since the 
beginning of the war. 


The catastrophe was not due to lack of prevision on 
the part of General Cadorna and his Staff. As soon as 
Roumania, betrayed by Russia, was crushed by the 
Central Empires in the autumn of 1916, General 
Cadorna and the Italian Government saw that they 
would be the next object of attack. According to 
Signor Emanuel, the London correspondent of the 
Corriere della Sera, they never ceased to press the sub- 
ject upon the attention of the French and British 
Governments at conferences held in Rome, in Paris, 
and in London. So lately as last August the Italians 
begged their Allies to send a large army to their front, 
by which they argued a decisive defeat might be in- 
flicted on Austria before German assistance could 
arrive. There then arose two military opinions, the 
one in favour of doing nothing to weaken the Western 
front, the other advocating the dispatch of 300,000 men 
to the Isonzo front. 


The Italians argued, and they were supported by 
some of the British and French authorities, that no 
really decisive blow could be struck on the Western 
front, and that the evacuation of Belgium and France 


could only be the result of very prolonged operations. 
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On their own front they maintained that, given suffi- 
cient troops and guns, the Austrians might be smashed 
and the way to an advance on Vienna opened. The 
result would be that Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
would make peace with the Entente. It was a dazzling 
prospect: and who can say whether the Italians were 
right, or whether the Staffs of France and England 
were right in resisting, if they did resist, the 
temptation? The only thing certain is that troops 
have been despatched by France and Britain too late to 
inflict anything like a decisive defeat on the Austrians, 
and perhaps too late to save Venice. What will the 
Italians feel if they see the Austrians again in Venice? 
They will never forgive us. 


The truth at last! must be the exclamation of every 
one who reads Mr. Lloyd George's speech at Paris. 
Great Britain is the head of the Entente Alliance, and 
Mr. Lloyd George is the Prime Minister of Creat 
Britain. When therefore he casts aside the muzzle of 
conventional deception, in which this great war has 
been enveloped by statesmen and journalists, and tells 
ihe story of ‘‘ the inconceivable blunders ’’ of Entente 
strategy, the effect is tremendous. It !s characteristic 
of Mr. Lloyd George that he is indifferent to the fact 
that he is himself arraigned by his indictment. For 
the tragedy of Serbia, the leaving of the southern gate 
to be defended by a tiny Power with half the popula- 
tion of Belgium and exhausted by two previous wars, 
Sir Edward Grey is responsible. When the Serbians 
asked leave to attack Bulgaria before she had com- 
pleted her mobilisation, it was Sir Edward Grey who 
stopped them, on the ground that they would endanger 
Balkan unity ! 


Who was responsible for the tragedy of Roumania 
we have not been told. It was, at all events, as in the 
case of Serbia, a Government of which Mr. Lloyd 
George was, if not the first, certainly the Second 
Minister. It was Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Mini- 
ster who congratulated the Russian revolutionaries on 
the deposition of their Sovereign, at a time when 
he was leading large armies to the front. As for the 
Italian catastrophe, Mr. Lloyd George confirms what 
Signor Emanuel stated in the Sunday Times, that the 
necessity of helping Italy had repeatedly been brought 
before the General Staffs of France and Great Britain, 
notably at Rome in January of this year, a stateme.t 
branded by the Times as a “ peculiarly German 
calumny.” It is a heartrending story of muddle and 
waste of men and material, due to the sectionalism 
which is the curse of all Grand Alliances. Mr. Lloyd 
George tells us that he tried till he was tired to 
defeat this particularism, but that it defeated him. 
He ought not, as the Head of the Alliance, to have 
allowed himself to be defeated. 


Now all this is to be cured by the institution of 
‘‘ unity of control’? by an Allied War Council meet- 
ing once a month at Versailles. The Prime Ministers 
of England, France, and Italy, or their deputies with 
Tull powers, are to form this Council, and they are to 
be advised by a Secretariat or Committee of Military 
Experts, one general from each of the Powers— 
General Foch representing France, General Sir Henry 
Wilson representing Great Britain, and General 
Cadorna representing Italy. The function of the 
committee of generals is to be consultative, not execu- 
tive. What are to be the relations between this Allied 
War Council, with its three military advisers, and the 
General Staffs of the Allied Powers is not yet clear. 
The three military advisers will apparently be respon- 
sible to the Allied War Council, which in its turn will 
be responsible to the Governments of the three Powers. 
But who is to settle the strategy of the war? 


There is real uneasiness in India not only in military 
and official classes, but in the minds of the great 
Indian princes. Although the Indian Government did 
not come well out of the Mesopotamia business, owing 
chiefly to the incompetence of the Commander-in- 
Chief, there is something which those who rule India, 
whether as soldiers, civilians, or princes, dread far 


more than a temporary reverse to British arms— 
namely, domestic revolution, which would mean a 
terrible racial warfare. The release of that  mis- 
chievous woman, Mrs. Besant, in order to prepare 
‘an atmosphere ’’ for the advent of Mr. Montagu 
makes many men who know India shudder with appre- 
hension. They see that Mr. Lloyd George has 
patronised revolution in Russia, and that he tolerates 
rebellion in Ireland. They look on the renegade Mr. 
Montagu as his deputy, sent out to stir up some form 
of democracy in India. 


Mr. Arthur Balfour remains, as he always has been, 
a compound of the man of the world and the credulous 
theorist. It is astonishing that he should have been 
so imposed upon as to treat seriously the ridiculous 
proposal to export the Jews to Palestine. Lord Roth- 
schild is obliged by his position to keep a grave coun- 
tenance in fathering this fantastic scheme, but Mr. 
Balfour is under no such obligation. The land of 
Palestine is worthless, almost to the extent of being 
uncultivable. The Jews are not a pastoral or an 
agricultural people. They are essentially an urban 
race, whose function is that of middlemen, brokers, 
brocanteurs, faiseurs d’affaires, skilled intermediaries, 
working for commissions. What on earth should they 
| do in a Syrian wilderness with no one to work on but 
_themselves? The clever Jews would not dream of 
| quitting the capitals of Europe for an Arcadia where 
there were no Christians to outwit. The last man in 
the world whom Moses Moss wishes to trade with is 
Benjamin Boss. 


It might be possible to transplant some twenty or 
thirty thousand of the poorest Jews from Russia, eel 
Poland, from Galicia, and perhaps from Whitechapel 
to Palestine: but what sort of a colony would they 
make? Their poverty would be stereotyped, though 
they would escape the political persecution of the Rus- 
sians—the Austrians are kind to their Jews. But in a 
few years these helpless Hebrews would become 
the subjects or the serfs of the ‘Turks, or the 
Arabs, and be little- better off than they were in 
Europe. We can quite understand that some of 
the European States would be glad to get rid 
_of their Jews, whose condition is a reproach and a 
_danger to them. The result of persecuting or laughing 
| at the two most intellectual races in the world, the 
| Celts and the jews, who control the Press and the 
Bourses of the world, may be read to-day in Ireland 
and in Russia. 


Nothing is so difficult as to get at the truth about 
the internal economic condition of Germany. The 
Kaiser’s Government, by means of a controlled Press, 
spreads a veil, which every day grows thicker, over 
the situation. If it be true that the death-rate is higher 
than the birth-rate, and that the mortality among 
civilians is as high as that in the army, the end must 
be near. The following sentence is taken from an 
organ of the German insurance companies :—‘‘ Ask any 
doctor you please, or reud the balance-sheets and 
reports of insurance companies, and it is easy to trace 
the results of malnutrition. The danger lies in the fact 
that the mortality among civilians is beginning to com- 
pete with the real war mortality, and it is useless to 
try to deceive ourselves and shut our eyes to this fact.” 
How such a statement was passed by the Government 
Censor is puzzling. 


The best opinion seems to be that though the Gei-~ 
mans are suffering great privations, they are nowhere 
near starvation point. An even more serious danger 
than shortage of food for men and beasts is the possi- 
bility, or probability, of a coal famine owing to 
the increasing difficulties of labour and _trans- 
port. The rolling-stock and roads of the railways 
are getting worn out and cannot be replaced; while 
the underfed labour of the prisoners and the residuum 
of natives is so feeble as to produce very much less 
than the normal output of coal. Added to this, the 
German Government continues to export coal to Scan- 
dinavia, regardless of the sufferings of its own poor, 
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in order to secure foreign credits. A coal famine 
would threaten the output of munitions and other 
articles required for the war. There is also a growing 
deficiency of lubricating oil for machines, and women’s 
hair is used to make belting. Paper and fibre of nettles 
are used to make a substitute for cotton. 


The once gay Austrians are in terrible plight. Those 
of us who “ in the time’’ ran about Europe and 
** Judicious drank and greatly daring dined’’ 
would agree that the best confectioners and restaurants 
were to be found in’ Vienna. Alas for the glories of 
Sacher’s and the Bristol! Dinner in those glittering 
halls is reduced to a regulation allowance of 100 
grammes of meat with vegetables and 100 grammes of 
cheese, while hors d’ceuvres and savouries are only 
allowed provided they contain neither meat, flour, milk 
nor eggs. Who does not remember Viennese coffee, 
with frothed cream on the top? War coffce contains 
10 per cent. of coffee, the balance being made up of 80 
per cent. of caramelised crude sugar and 10 per cent. 
of rape flour. Tea is made of dried blackberry and 
strawberry leaves, while apple and pear skins are being 
dried for a similar purpose. Such are some of the 
delights of an alliance with the War Lord, Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. 


The smile which the Germans assume whenever 
anyone mentions the “war after the war” is somewhat 
forced. ‘They profess to believe that the shopkeeping 
instincts of John Bull will prove too strong for his 
patriotism, and that he will never have the energy to 
direct into other channels capital heretofore employed 
in trade with Germany. What, after all, is at stake? 


' Our investments in Germany are insignificant, as 


compared with a couple of thousand millions 
invested in the Empire. True, we did an import 
and export trade with Germany of over a hun- 
cred millions. Still, to take only one instance, we 
have done for the past three years without her beetroot 
sugar, and before the war she and Austria supplied 
probably 80 per cent. of our requirements! Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way. 


In dyestufis, too, we have, albeit not without some 
little difficulty, made ourselves independent of German 
monopolies. This has been achieved in two ways. 
First, the Swiss, who lend themselves readily to any 
form of chemical industry, have supplied us in increas- 
ing quantities. Second, natural dyes, like indigo, have 
been requisitioned to fill the gap. From India, for 
instance, we take indigo to the value of a million and 
a quarter sterling, as compared with only a hundred 
thousand pounds in the year preceding the war! That 
shows the folly.of Germany attempting to control an 
Empire like ours. There is another consideration in 
respect of these dyestuffs worth bearing in mind. 
Many of the most important raw materials employed 
in their manufacture are also required for making 
explosives, and, with the coming of peace, these will 
once again be available for the dyeworks. 


The Pan-German papers are clamouring for the 
retention of Belgium, on the ground that it is the life 
and lungs of Germany. Pathologically considered, 
therefore, the German Empire is an organism of no 
little interest, since it obviously managed not only to 
exist heretofore without lungs, but even, one might 
Say, to wax very fat during the past forty years, and to 
attain a degree of vitality in advance of most of its 
neighbours. A German pastor also insists on the holding 
of Belgium, because, he says, God gave it to Germany. 
The poor fellow will have to fall back, when peace 
comes, on the solace of the ancient prophet: “The 
Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord!” 


The latest German attempt to envisage the possibility 
of a separate understanding with England is naive, and 
first sees the light, appropriately enough, in the 
Zurich Post, a paper outwardly neutral, but actually, 
as everyone knows, a German property. The sugges- 
tion is, briefly, that there is no issue of territorial gains 


between London and Berlin, but merely a couple of 

“empty phrases,” the destruction of militarism and the 

freedom of the seas. These, as the inspired article says, 

mean anything or nothing, and could not of themselves 
| be a ground of further bloodshed were it not for the 
ulterior aims involved in the programme of Britain’s 
allies. It is all very pretty, and very German. 


We understand that flight sub-lieutenants on the 
East Coast, who have been billeted in huts and other 
uncomfortable lodgings, receive 3s. 6d. a night, which 
is called ‘‘ hard-lying allowance.’’ We wish some 
Member of Parliament would ask how much the mem- 
bers of the Government (especially under-secretaries) 
receive under this heading, and whether the amount is 
proportionate to the hardness of the lying. The mem- 
bers of the Government have now risen to the pre- 
posterous figure of ninety, shortly to be increased by 
the Air Ministry and the Tramway Ministry. The 
Lie-Hards will soon be quite a party in Parliament. 
The late Professor Jowett was fond of repeating: 
‘There is a great deal of hard lying in the world 
amongst people whose character it is impossible to 


suspect.” 


There is yet another class of profiteers who have 
escaped the notice of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
namely, the Government profiteers. | We have seen 
that the number of Members of Parliament who are in 
the Government is ninety. But each one of these 
ninety is attended by a troop of satellites, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, clerks, deputies, and assistants 
of every age, sex, and colour. The number of outside 
inspectors and Commissioners, who have been ap- 
pointed to carry out the endless encroachments of 
State Socialism, can only be counted by tens of 
thousands. All these people are making money by, 
through, and out of the war, and under cover of the 
war some new scheme of officialdom is daily pushed 
forward. How would Lord St. Davids dea! with this 
class of war profiteers? 


Sir Algernon Firth, in a temperate and well-reasoned 
letter to the Times, has pointed out one argument 
against the suggestion of Lord St. Davids that the 
whole of excess profits should be taken to pay for the 
war. The nation will want as much working capital as 
it can get for the rehabilitation of trade after the war. 
But where is that capital to come from if the capitalist, 
whether a company or an individual, is not allowed to 
accumulate profits during the war? This is a very 
strong argument: and we can supply another, viz., that 
the capitalist won't work or lend his money unless he 
is allowed to make a profit. War is an abominable 
crime ; but as long as there is war, there must be made 
the materials of war. You cannot stand over men with 
a pistol in your hand and force them to use their brains 
and their capital in the public service. The confisca- 
tion of all excess profits is only applicable to those 
trades run by the Government. 


The two difficulties which those who are appointed 
to regulate the food supply in this and other belligerent 
countries have to contend with are the avarice of the 
individual producer and the greed of the individual 
consumer. Quid leges sine moribus? Of what avail is 
it to make rules and fix prices so long as there are 
market-gardeners and farmers and butchers who are 
determined ‘‘ to make hay while the sun shines,’’ and 
so long as there are wealthy families who are quite 
resolved, coute que coute, that their meals shall not be 
docked? Indeed, the conscientious consumer is in a 
very awkward position, for if he or she ventures to 
argue with the tradesmen about prices, he or she is 
shortly told, ‘‘ Very sorry, we can’t serve you.’’ It is 
all very well to say you can report the tradesman to 
the local food committee. But apart from the con- 
sideration that one cannot pass one’s day fighting the 
shopkeepers in one’s neighbourhood, a household might 
easily find itself boycotted and starved. Unless public 
opinion supports the Food Controller, Lord Rhondda 
and Sir Arthur Yapp and Mrs. Peel will labour in vain, 
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As the Soviet is the only form of government, if 
such it can be called, now existent in Russia, it is well 
that we should have some idea of its composition. The 
Central or Petrograd Soviet is composed of some 
3,000 or 4,000 delegates, mainly from the Army and the 
factories. They are all men of little or no education, 
many entirely illiterate, and are drawn from the lowest 
elements of the people. These delegates then appoint 
a Parliament of some 600 members, who again appoint 
an executive committee of any number from 60 to 120. 
This executive council is the organisation which really 
matters. They are the men with the brains, and con- 
sist mainly of what Buonaparte used to call 
‘* idéologues,’’ international Jews and every kind of 
maudlin sentimental Anarchist, many of them in Ger- 
man pay. The Petrograd Soviet is controlled by the 
Maximalists, under the lead of Lenin. There are scat- 
tered all over the country, in every town and in nearly 
all the factories, especially in munition works, local 
committees of the Soviet. 


How far and deep the corruption of our public life 
has spread may be proved by the debate in Parliament 
on the expenditure of the War Aims Committee. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds—how many they 
dare not tell us—are being spent on what is called 
“ War Propaganda,” but what is really, as one M.P. 
bluntly said, a campaign to keep the Government in 
office. It is ludicrous in these days of halfpenny papers 
to pretend that every man and woman who can read is 
not perfectly aware of the happenings of the war and 
its aims. If anybody does not know what England is 
doing, and what her statesmen are saying, it is because 
they do not care to know. The other day some four 
thousand pounds were spent on a meeting in the 
Albert Hall to hear Messrs. Lloyd George and Bonar 
Law preach economy! All this public money is being 
squandered on: 1. Paying speakers. 2. Paying news- 
papers to insert articles. 3. Paying for the produc- 
tion of cinema films. As old Creevy used to say, Did 
you ever? 


If there is a portion of the realm where a war pro- 
paganda is necessary, and might justifiably be paid for 
out of public money, it is Ireland; but the War Aims 
Committee does not operate in Ireland. While the tax- 
payers’ money is being squandered in countering the 
pestilential doctrines of poisonous pacifists (the adjec- 
tives are not ours) like Messrs. Ponsonby Trevelyan 
and Ramsay McDonald, Mr. De Valera and the Sinn 
Feiners are allowed to secrete rifles, to drill, and to 
make speeches in favour of Germany, against Eng- 
land, and demanding an independent republic. A large 
store of arms was discovered in the barracks of a 
famous Dublin regiment, which was hastily packed off 
to Scotland and its place taken by a Scots regiment. 
The peasants in the south and west refuse to sell pro- 
visions to the British and American men-of war that 
are patrolling the coasts. Fears are beginning to be 
felt as to the moral of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
which is natural, for the vigorous discharge of duty 
does not lead to reward, and, if there is trouble, the 
constabulary are thrown over. Yet the War Aims 
Committee does not spend a penny in Ireland. 


After an existence of two months the Ministry of M. 
Painlevé has been defeated in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and has resigned. The cause of this defeat is said to 
be Boloism, the slang term for the existence of corrupt 
intrigues in the interior of French politics. Bolo Pacha, 
an adventurer of the melodramatic Levantine type who 
worked with the late Khedive of Egypt, was trusted 
by the German Government with large sums of money 
for the bribery of the American and French Press. 
Much of this money Bolo cleverly put into his own 
pocket, but there was evidence of some corruption in 
French political and journalistic circles. It was 


because M. Painlevé was thought not to be quite stern 
and eager enough in exposing these malpractices that 
he was put out—at least that is the commonly accepted 
account. There is talk of a Government under M. 
Clémenceau. 


MR. BALFOUR ON IMPERIALISM. 


EPLYING to certain pacifist Members of the 
House of Commons who wished to know the 
nature of our war aims, Mr. Balfour repudiated the 
suggestion that those aims are imperialistic. Though 
this denial may be reassuring to those sections of 
opinion in the country which regard our Empire as a 
burthen, it is likely to cause alarm to that larger section 
which views the Empire as a matter, not of bombastic 
pride, but of grave responsibility: No one will accuse 
the old Tory Party of a pacifist tendency, yet thousands 
of its members sympathise with Mr, Balfour’s assailants 
to this extent: that they would like to have some clear 
idea what we are driving at, particularly in Turkey in 
Asia, which the best British statesmanship strove 
to preserve inviolate. The words of Mr. Balfour on 
this subject are not reassuring. “Is Armenia nothing? 
Is Arabia nothing?” he exclaimed. “Turkey has come 
into the war. Is it to be a matter of indifference to us 
that Armenia should be put back, as the hon. gentle- 
man, by his resolution, wants her to be put back, under 
Turkish rule? ” 

Everyone knows that Mr. Balfour’s tongue is a 
delicate instrument of evasion, preventing anyone from 
penetrating Mr. Balfour’s mind. In this case, to avoid 
an answer, he assumes rhetorically his opponent’s point 
of view. But with all the information of the Foreign 
Office at his disposal, that point of view can hardly 
be his own. For where, in the first place, is Armenia? 
Before the war there were six Turkish vilayets which 
the Armenians chose to call Armenia. In those six 
provinces the Christian element, upon a Christian 
estimate, amounted in 1913 to but 33 per cent. of the 
population. Not al] those Christians were Armenians. 
No Power which did not callously desire, for its own 
ends, to drench that portion of the world in blood, 
would ever have encouraged the Armenians to look 
forward to dominion over all those provinces, or any 
one of them. If, as we have been given to understand, 
the Armenians of those parts have been exterminated, 
whereabouts within the frontiers ‘of the Turkish 
Empire is Armenia situated? And ought not new 
Armenia, if it is to be set up, to be placed outside the 
Turkish frontier and in Russian territory, where 
Armenians still are found as a majority in certain 
districts? The general public may implicitly believe 
the statements which have been so loudly made to the 
effect that the latest massacres of the Armenians were 
entirely without provocation, and were performed quite 
callously by Moslems, who had themselves no animus 
of any kind against the victims. But Mr. Balfour, 
with his information, can hardly be supposed to 
take that view of this appalling tragedy. And to 
penalise the majority of people in six provinces for 
suppressing, however cruelly, a traitorous minority, in 
time of war, by imposing on them the will of the 
defunct minority and robbing them of their country, 
would not seem just or expedient to any level-headed 
man. From an imperialistic standpoint, such a course 
is to be deprecated, because of the effect it would pro- 
duce on Asiatic feeling, already much embittered by 
our treatment of the Turk before the war. 

Lord Palmerston once said that the welfare of all 
the peoples, which composed the Turkish Empire in 
his day, could only be secured under a Turkish Govern- 
ment. Events have proved him right. In order to 
set up new Christian States on what was Turkish 
territory, the Moslem population had to be sacrificed. 
The excuse for sacrificing those unlucky people was 
that they were Asiatics and intruders on the sacred soil 
of Europe. But think of the effect of that on Asia, 
which also is a sacred soil for its inhabitants. Mr. 
Gladstone cried dramatically that we must “turn the 
Turk out of Bulgaria, bag and baggage.” His 
followers, infatuated with the beauty of the Russian 
despotism, cried “Turn him, bag and baggage, out of 
Europe.” And now they would pursue him into Asia. 
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It is not wonderful that their cry of “Europe for the 
Europeans,” should now be countered by a growing 
cry of “Asia for the Asiatics.” Is this exasperation of 
our Eastern subjects desired by true Imperialists? 

And Mr. Balfour asks : “What of Arabia?” What, 
indeed! There is no subject in connection with our 
war aims which needs elucidation more than that; for 
its obscurity is causing wide-spread bitterness. It is 
rumoured with persistence that the British Govern- 
ment intends to set up the Sherif of Mecca (as the vast 
majority of Moslems call him still) as Caliph in opposi- 
tion to the Ottoman Sultan. [or us to interfere thus 
in a matter which is the concern of Moslems only, is 
regarded naturally as an insult to Islam; and a frank 
disclaimer is in every way desirable. But no dis- 
claimer has been made. It is characteristic of that 
wonderful dexterity which friend and foe alike admire 
in Mr. Balfour that he got through his long answer to 
the Pacifists without mentioning the blessed word, 
Mesopotamia. Upon that point, also, we require more 
light. Is it the intention, as is currently reported, and 
as seems to be implied in the extraordinary proclama- 
tion made by General Maude after the taking of 
Baghdad, of the British Government to erect some 
kind of a confederation of Arabic-speaking States, 
dependent or semi-dependent on the British Empire, 
with Mecca as the spiritual, and Cairo as the 
intellectual, centre? And when the Arabs of Hejjaz 
recover from their present fever, and observe how, by 
their help, the Moslem realm has been dismembered, 
they will see themselves as dupes and hardly love us, 
especially if the second Holy Place of Islam, Jerusalem, 
is gone. Again, what educated and enlightened 
Moslem can be expected to applaud the transfer of the 
Caliphate from a progressive country, in close touch 
with Europe, to a centre of fanaticism, at the com- 
mand of any Christian Power or Powers? 

In Islam, it is not Arab against Turk—it never has 


been, for nationality in the aggressive sense was - 


abolished by the Prophet 1,300 years but Pro- 
gressive against Reactionary; and the Young Turks 
with all their rawness—which does not shock the 
Oriental as it shocks us—stand for Moslem progress. 
Already their Committee ramifies throughout the East, 
and many individuals of the Arabic-speaking races are 
its staunch supporters. The efforts which are being 
made to represent an unimportant element in the 
Young Turk movement as predominant, and describe 
the whole as pan-Turanian and anti-Islamic, seem 
bound to fail; because many, even those Moslems of 
the British Empire who are still at large, know better. 
Such an attempt cannot fail to increase the present 
ill-feeling. There is hardly a pro-German among 
British Moslems; but in India and Egypt you would 
hardly find one who is not at heart pro-Turk ; and this 
fact, which would have seemed entirely natural to a 
Palmerston or a Beaconsfield, is now counted to them 
as acrime. They are hoping against hope that we 
shall restore what we have taken from the Turkish 
Empire. Such restoration—coming as an unexpected 
kindness—would neutralise the German influence in 
Turkey proper, and enable us to regain the hegemony 
of the progressive movement in Islam, which under 
German influence would be a menace. It would also 
give immense relief to many millions of would-be loyal 
British subjects, who, from the point of view of sound 
Imperialism, have a claim on our benevolence superior 
to that of our most close ally. Some dramatic gesture 
of the kind is necessary if we are to recover our 
prestige in Asia. 

A man so impenetrable as Mr. Balfour, by his very 
impenetrability, seems to claim omniscience. We may 
at least suppose that he knows something of all this. 
From his traditions and experience in politics he must 
perceive the grievous risk involved in rash experiments 
with such an ancient and, upon the whole, coherent 
structure as the Moslem brotherhood. May there not 
be a point of irony in his denial that the aims which 
he has now to guard against inquiry are imperialistic? 
If those aims in any way resemble current rumours, so 
shrewd a thinker must be well aware that they are 
suicidal. 


RUSSIA AND RETRIBUTION. 


EVOLUTION is.rarely national; and, as with the 
revolution of a wheel, it is the small cranks that 
set the mechanism in motion. First of all comes the 
theft of power by a local and unrepresentative-group of 
seij-intellectuals, who play upon discontents often mon- 
grel and usually sporadic. Unable to support that power 
—for they are weaklings of words—they are soon ousted 
by rabid anarchists intent on plunder, and rife with 
experiments against nature. [or a time these simulate 
union by combining all the demolishers of the 
Decalogue, and bribing the rest with promises of 
partition. Deep, too, calls to deep, and perhaps 
extremists yet madder, revolts more revolting, add 
the brotherhood of Cain to the degradation of 
“equality” and “Liberty’s” despotisms. But inevit- 
ably a stern dictator arises and puts an end to the 
Witches’ Sabbath. 


It is difficult to define the real causes of revolutions, 
which are frequently due quite as much to Rousseauism 
or Marxism—to sentimental or economical theories— 
as to past wrongs that offer them opportunities when 
they come home to roost. Moreover, the men who 
contrive upheavals are in a very true sense their imme- 
diate cause. Without them Revolution would rest 
satisfied with reform, and with them the shape that 
Revolution assumes is constantly the shape of these 
pioneers and not that which fits the maladies of the 
body politic. Indeed, the remedies of the nostrum- 
mongers generally aggravate the symptoms. Revolu- 
tions are retributions, it is true, but they tend to be 
retributions for what their leaders have missed rather 
than for what the people has suffered. Hysteria is no 
salve for inflammation. 


The root of the Russian trouble is exceptional, and 
it has escaped the wiseacres and idealogues who prattle_ 
of “democracy” and predict the golden age. The cause 
of the Russian unrest cannot be said to be Czarism, for 
the nation at large—above all its peasants—all are 
monarchical to the core. The nation may have been 
fooled into believing that the Court was especially pro- 
German, but pro-Germanism is not the cause, for 
Russia has been riddled with pro-Germans during 
almost two centuries, and the present propagandists 
are largely cosmopolitans who are playing the German 
game. Once more, the gross corruptions of officialism 
are not the true cause, since nothing can exceed the 
corruption of the Revolutionists themselves. For what 
then is this hybrid Revolution retributive? Mainly for 
the ruthless persecution of the Jews in a semi-oriental 
and still medieval country which has persisted in 
‘** pogroms ”’ repugnant to civilised Europe. Men of 
Jewish and often of German-Jewish origin have been in 
the forefront of the ferment, and are still convulsing 
all orders and every kind of order. The Soviet is 
largely thus leavened. Kerenski and the so-called 
Lenin, if we mistake not, are partially so derived. 


This is a very remarkable fact, for the Jews are not 
revolutionary by instinct, and only become so through 
systematic oppression. Nor is internationalism their 
affinity, for where true statesmanship welcomes them 
they are always among the most public-spirited of 
patriots. “Every nation gets the Jews it deserves” is 
a trite but true saying, and Russia has got hers with a 
vengeance. Yet it would be as unjust as untrue to 
suggest that the Jews have undone Russia. It is inter- 
national Socialism that has betrayed her, the cabals of 
Geneva and Stockholm. We might as well say that 
Russia has been betrayed by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 
A nation is a union of races, in ideal association. The 
Jews are a race not a nation, as Napoleon well recog- 
nised, and when they are well treated they grow to the 
soil. When they are not, they are driven into revolutions 
which they head, through their ability. 


“The Jews,” wrote Disraeli, in that fine twenty- 
fourth chapter of his biography of Bentinck, “. » 
are the trustees of tradition and the conservators of the 
religious element. They are a living and most 
striking evidence of the falsity of that pernicious 
doctrine . . the natural equality of man. The 
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political equality of a particular race is a matter of 
municipal arrangement, and depends entirely on 
political considerations and circumstances; but the 
natural equality of man . . . taking the form of 
cosmopolitan fraternity, is a principle, which, were it 
possible to act on it, would deteriorate the great races 
and destroy the genius of the world. . . The native 
tendency of the Jewish race . . . is against the 
doctrine of the equality of man. They have also 
another characteristic, the faculty of acquisition. ‘ 
Thus it will be seen that all the tendencies of the 
Jewish race are conservative. Their bias is to 
religion, property, and natural aristocracy. , : 
But existing society has chosen to persecute this 
race which should furnish its choice allies, and 
what have been the consequences? They may be 
traced in the last outbreak of the destructive prin- 
ciple in Europe. An insurrection takes place against 
tradition and aristocracy, against religion and property, 
Destruction of the scientific principle . . . the 
natural equality of man, and the abrogation of property, 
are proclaimed by the secret societies who form the 
provisional governments, and men of Jewish race are 
found at the head of every one of them. The people of 
God co-operate with atheists; the most skilful accumu- 
lators of property ally themselves with Communists ; 
the peculiar and chosen race touch the hand of all the 
scum and low castes of Europe! And all this because 
they wish to destroy that ungrateful Christendom which 
owes to them even its name, and whose tyranny they 
can no longer endure. When the secret societies in 
February, 1848, surprised Europe, they were them- 
selves surprised by the unexpected opportunity, and so 
little capable were they of seizing the occasion that, had 
it not been for the Jews, who of late years unfortunately 
have been connecting themselves with these unhallowed 
associations, imbecile as were the Governments, the 
uncalled-for outbreak would not have ravaged Europe.” 
And then Disraeli proceeds to prove his statements in 
detail, 

We make no apology for so long a citation from a 
passage so profound and prophetic. ‘Whoso is wise 
will ponder these things.” If our Premier, who too 
often takes the colour of the last acquaintance peri- 
patetically encountered, had only pondered the problem 
and been conversant with its mainsprings, he would 
never have indulged in cheap chapel oratory about 
Kerenski’s ‘‘able and powerful Government,’’ about the 
sun shining in the sky over the “dark glen,” or about 
“Russia, dazed with the light.” He has neither seen 
nor foreseen, and it is a great misfortune that he invited 
the Delegates, congratulated internationalism, and 
connived at the stifled Stockholm Conference. Did our 
Ambassador, did Lord Milner inform him how and why 
these manceuvres arose? And if not, why not? For to 
every student not misled by the post-impressionists of 
politics the causes were as clear as day. But this is not 
a time for reproaches if only we take the lesson to 
heart. The Socialists bid fair to ruin every country 
that they are allowed to mishandle. The Italian 
débacie is largely of their making, the Russian is wholly 
so. But Socialists can, in their turn, prove the most 
repressive of tyrants, and the New Democracy by no 
means implies our ancient freedom. The “pacifisms” 
in the life-and-death struggle for honour and existence, 
are a very real danger, which Germany is not slow to 
exploit by every machination, One day Russia will 
revive consolidated, and, maybe, a predominant power. 
But we do not expect to witness that renaissance while 
the war lasts. In going to peace she will go to pieces. 
She cries out (as Ireland and India cry out) for a firm 
hand and an understanding brain. Explanations never 
decide things, they only confuse them. Yet on we go 
“explaining” that it is for this new-fangled Democracy 
-—heaven save the mark—that we are fighting. 
Emphatically we are not. We are battling for our 
country and to keep our word—very plain and pressing 
causes, that we wish Russia would remember. Let 
her warn us against politicising issues so vast and 
vital. And let us learn that repression, even under 
Democracy’s banner, is certain to entail menacing 
reactions. As we sow, we reap. 


A long course of Socialistic propaganda preceded 
the Revolution. Russia, locked in mediavalism, panted 
for escape—from herself. Morbid and neurotic, con- 
fronted by the contrasts of extreme luxury and 
poverty, she brooded, as in some madhouse, on the 
visions of violence and the dreams of brotherhood. In 
vain did the Duma offer her constitutional medicines. 
The war rendered her melancholy impatient, and con- 
signed it to the fury of quacks or fanatics, who pre- 
scribed the forbidden vodka. It will take her long to 
recover, though only some five per cent. of the popula- 
tion approve of insanity. “More haste, less speed.” 
Here let us be lessoned also, and never be led away by 
the demagogue-doctors who are poisoning Europe. 
Muscovy remains an iceberg drifting to be warm. 
Formerly it was Constantinople, now it is the world- 
league that will meet her. But warmth is only to be 
found by the fireside. Like Charity, it begins at home. 


EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES.—V. 
By THE HEADMASTER OF A PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


N a review of the education given to boys whose 
parents are rich enough to pay lavishly for the 
best, it would be well to commence with those factors 
which lead up to public-school life; for in the nursery 
the foundations of a sound or rotten education are 
laid. In many cases a foreign nurse is employed, in 
order that the child shall learn a foreign language 
before, or at the same time as, its native English. 
Suppose then that the child speaks French for the first 
few years of its life, if continual practice is not kept 
up, the child forgets every word of it; and by the time 
that a boy is fourteen years of age the parents are 
astonished that their son will not, or rather cannot, 
reply to a single question in French. How often does 
one hear the disappointed mother say, “‘ But he could 
speak French before he could speak English!” So 
much for teaching a foreign language so early. 

Next let us consider the work of the nursery gover- 
ness. This should consist of teaching in a thorough 
manner the rudiments of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and should correspond very much to the work 
done in sound elementary schools. What sort of writ- 
ing can most of the boys show when they enter prepara- 
tory schools? Scarcely a letter is properly formed, 
and the whole is a miserable scrawl. What about 
the spelling? The most simple words used in letters 
are mis-spelt. What about the arithmetic? A boy comes 
to a preparatory school, where he is supposed to clear 
all the ordinary rules of arithmetic before he is four- 
teen; decimals, vulgar fractions, etc., are taught in 
class, without the slightest suspicion that the pupil 
cannot add or subtract with sufficient rapidity or cor- 
rectness to get a sum right in time for an examination, 
that the multiplication tables are not properly known, 
that even the pence and shilling tables present insuper- 
able difficulties. Can one imagine a boy of nineteen 
leaving school for an immense business house, to the 
accountant of which he has a favourable introduction ? 
He is tested with an addition of money sum, a very 
short one. He commences with the pence—6 and 3, 
6 and 3, 6 and 3, 9, etc. ; he then adds up the ‘shillings, 
and finds that the total is 39. He then says 39s., 39s., 
39S. is 3 and 3 pence. This is only one example of 
many that could be given of cases where there is no 
mental deficiency to account for it; and, further, where 
proper direction soon enables the pupil to recover the 
ground. The nursery governess who patiently and 
thoroughly insists on the foundations of future work 
being laid should be looked upon as a treasure by 
parents, and should be thoroughly supported by them 
in her endeavours to exact the most thorough and 
careful work. One could say hard things about the 
shortsightedness of parents towards the governess who 
has the true ideal, but it is better left as food for 
thought. The time has come for the boy to go to the 
preparatory school for public schools. 

Pity the masters who have to teach ignorant, un- 
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disciplined youngsters, who much prefer to make sport 
of their work, their masters, etc., to learning their 
tables. Their lives have been spent in selfish perse- 
cution of their governesses, and for a long time their 
minds are in such an unwholesome condition that they 
cannot enjoy sport as provided by manly games. ‘‘ Oh, 
mamma, will you write to have me excused from foot- 
ball? ’’ The boy cannot enjoy his lessons because he 
can do nothing correctly. Yet he must be brought up 
to a certain standard before he is fourteen. Latin must 
be learnt. Latin is a very cruel subject for a lazy, care- 
less boy. In a modern language like French one can 
go glibly along guessing for a long time; but the 
moment one sets foot on Latin one must have parlour 
manners. The badly-trained boy is overwhelmed, and 
hates school work. As time goes on, he presents him- 
self for examination at some public school. If he has 
been crammed sufficiently, or for some other reason, 
he is admitted. To think that a public school is to 
be blamed for such a boy, who goes on until he is six- 
teen years of age spelling Tuesday and Wednesday 
with variations, but never correctly! As may be ex- 
pected, hardly ever do these boys get to the univer- 
sities. What to do with them is a problem for their 
parents. 

If one considers the course of another boy, starting 
life under a nurse and governess who are supported 
properly in training the child to intelligent and prompt 
obedience and careful habits, one has a very much 
happier picture. The life at the preparatory school is 
little else but a life of pleasure, pleasure in study, and 
pleasure in wholesome, manly games. He goes into 
the public school well-prepared, pursues his course 
there successfully until he is of the proper age for the 


university. 


It would be well now to consider the curriculum of 
a good preparatory school. From all points of view, 
it is satisfactory. Some would-be educationalists went 
to Germany before the war in order to acquire some 
authority for what they wrote. If one inquires into 
their antecedents, it is too often found to be a fact 
that they have been miserable failures as schoolmasters. 
They came back to dictate to successful practical men, 
who have studied on the spot and from living examples 
the results of the German education. Shakespeare 
seems to indicate them when he says :— 

“* Go, get glass eyes, and like the scurvy politician 

Seem to see what thou seest not.” 

The preparatory school as a rule gives the most earnest 
lessons in English subjects, Latin, French, Mathe- 
matics (including Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra) ; 
to these, when required, Greek is added. For relaxa- 
tion and science training, occasional lectures are given. 
As a rule there is no laboratory in connection with the 
school, and there would be very little time for labora- 
tory work. 

The boy, say, has passed into one of the public 
schools. He is the son of rich parents, and will 
naturally be sent to one of the typical nine public 
schools ; not to one of those schools whose headmasters 
have formed a sort of trade union, and exclusively 
advertise in what, they call “ The Public School Year 
Book.” Boys of all grades up to fourteen or fifteen 
present themselves at the entrance examinations. 
Naturally, the best are chosen; but, if possible, boys 
whose parents have been distinguished members of 
the school are not rejected, on condition that, with the 
help of private tuition, they may be prepared to work 
with the proper class at the school, according to their 
age. 

There are two sides from which to choose, the 
classical and the modern, differing from each other in 
the fact that on the classical side much more time is 
allotted to Latin, and Greek is compulsory. Most 
parents know why they choose the classical side. If 
a boy goes on the modern side, he will spend more time 
at Mathematics, Science, and Modern Languages. It 
is a genuine libel on public schools to say that mathe- 
matics and science, as well as modern languages, are 
not properly cared for. The masters are chosen on the 
highest credentials, and are men of common sense in 
teaching and handling classes. They carry on their 


pupils until they are prepared to leave for the univer- 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge. Throughout the 
school, English composition is taught, and great care 
is shown in selecting the best literature for study. All 
this sounds quite satisfactory ; but how can one account 
for boys leaving the school without being able to write 
a decent letter on account of feeble composition, in- 
correct spelling, and bad writing? The curse of care- 
less early training follows them throughout their work. 
They feel that they are sufficiently well-off to be quite 
irresponsible. It is absolutely certain that Oxford and 
Cambridge do not encourage their presence. Money! 
Filthy lucre compared with character! So one hears 
that so-and-so has spent £2,000 in six weeks, and has 
been sent down! Luckily, there are few such examples ; 
but the would-be educationalist quotes such as typical, 
instead of honestly acknowledging that 30 per cent. 
become the most brilliant men of their year, 30 per 
cent. go through satisfactorily, and that 40 per cent. 
go to the universities to have what they call a good 
time! They get up in the morning to be in time for 
luncheon, spend the afternoon in tennis, boating, etc., 
change for dinner, dine, then meet in their rooms for 
card-parties, going on until two or three in the morn- 
ing. This is carried on until they feel that disgrace is 
looming in the distance, and they “ swot” with a coach 
a few hours a day in the “ Long Vac.” How unjust to 
blame a curriculum for this unfortunate 40 per cent. ! 

A word on the curriculum of the older universities. 
Greek is compulsory for a short time. How much is 
required? Ten weeks before the Little-Go, a young 
fellow who has won a scholarship does not know the 
Greek alphabet. During those ten weeks he has to read 
the ‘‘ Life of Themistocles’’ by Plutarch, and St. 
John’s Gospel, and prepare the grammar. The ex- 
amination takes place, and the tutor hears from his 
pupil in the following words:---* Most tutors like to 
hear of the success of their pupils, and I think that 
we may congratulate ourselves on my success, for 
I have been placed in the second division of four divi- 
sions, and there are very few in the first.” Afterwards 
he specialises in science. The small amount of com- 
pulsory Greek differentiates between the older and the 
new universities, and frankly proves that there is no 
anxiety to enter into competition. The new universities 
require about five subjects for the entrance or matricu- 
lation examination, English, another language, and 
mathematics being compulsory. The candidates may 
select other subjects. When the matriculation has 
been passed, the candidates may choose the Arts, 
Science, or Medicine courses. There is no end of choice 
all through the courses to suit a man’s taste and ad- 
vantages. But the degree is not obtained without 
serious and continued hard work; and only the most 
capable sons of the rich would find it advisable to 
undertake such work. On the other hand, the last 
International Mathematical Congress showed that there 
is a life’s useful work in any section of mathematics. 
Classics may appeal to some; Professor Jebb’s work 
will furnish a model. Every department of science is 
represented at Oxford and Cambridge by the best pro- 
fessors the world has produced. 

Does the rich man wish his son to take up some 
business? Then the boy should go direct from the 
school into his work by the time he is eighteen. No 
man of business cares to teach a university man of 
twenty-three the routine of work which he is pleased 
to show a young fellow of eighteen. If he is going in 
for a profession (except for the churches, schools, or 
politics), he will do better to go direct from his school. 
It is a mistaken idea to think that book-keeping, 
shorthand, and such subjects, should be included in 
a public school curriculum. They are usefully included 
in schools whose boys become clerks; but business 
houses have different systems, and prefer to train 
intelligent boys themselves. Shorthand and typewriting 
are particularly useful to an elementary school-boy 
seeking a post which leads ultimately to a clerkship 
of about £100 a year; but parents will tell one that 
they do not require their sons to be clerks, but rather 
to look ferward to management. 
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One word more. Suppose parents have brought up 
their sons properly until school and college life is 
finished, those sons will not go far astray unless they 
have been ruined by useless extravagance during their 
course. Remember, extravagance ruins the spend- 
thrift as well as the poor devil who hangs on to him 
for certain reasons. In moderation alone 


THE SOANE MUSEUM. 


“TS the Cavaliere Piranesi at home?” “Yes, Sir, 

you will find him in the ‘ Monk’s Parlour,’ gos- 
siping with Sir John Soane.” This reply, actually 
given to the present writer by the attendant, expresses 
the spirit of the place; it descends on the visitor as he 
passes the dingy entrance and finds himself in the 
gloom of this little-visited treasure house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. And what a casket of gems it is. 

A girl in an old country house sets herself one wet 
day to rummage in the recesses of a neglected cabinet. 
She finds her great-grandmother’s paste buckles, 
an ivory patch-box with a miniature in the lid, 
a pink Battersea chatelaine, and a shagreen étui 
made by “Peter Amyot, clockmaker and perfumer, 
The Gentlemen’s Walk, Norwich.” “Why, these 
must be what great-grandmother wore at Holkham, 
when Coke of Norfolk gave the ball to celebrate his 
bringing home Anne Keppel as his bride! How could 
we have forgotten them ?” 

The Soane Museum is such a cabinet, almost for- 
gotten; its contents guarded by Trustees, whose 
object seems to be the security of the collection, but not 
also the diffusion of the rays of its beauties. How 
many members of the Atheneum Club, we will not 
say of the Reform—that were too much to expect—can 
say that they have visited the Museum, or that they 
even know what it contains? 

And once we have wormed our way in, what be- 
wilderment it is! There are unexplorable cases ot 
books; but the Four Folios of Shakespeare and early 
Miltons lie open; our dear Robinson Crusoe in the 
conical fur hat of his earliest title page; illuminated 
MSS., a little very good furniture ; antiquities of before 
the Christian era, reliefs, cinerary urns, busts of sur- 
passing merit, clocks (always our friends) the great 
Egyptian sarcophagus itself, a Bible of beliefs of the 
14th century B.C. ; and pictures everywhere; the very 
walls actually unfolding to disclose new treasures. 
But in the naming, where names are given, what con- 
fusion, dating and still uncorrected from Sir John 
Soane’s days when scientific archeology was not. 
“Livia, wife of the Emperor Augustus,” is in truth a 
woman of the time of Constantine and Helena, later 
than her incorrect title by some 300 years. Again, 
“Tiberius as a boy,” actually a good copy of the head 
of a boy athlete of Polycleitus, is 400 years wrong in 
date of subject. Hard by is a very beautiful Claudian 
bust, the younger Agrippina perhaps, unknown even 
to the all-publishing Germans of 1goo0-1914, though 
Cologne was named after her, Colonia Agrippina. 
Yet, but for a nose with a daubed plaster tip, it is as 
fine as the Clytie of the Townley Marbles, that princess 
of the same Claudian house. Then in the dining-room 
is a bronze tripod, once a table dish, an épergne, which 
filled with coolest snow, may have stood upon the citron 
table of Maecenas. With this and the many-breasted 
Artemis in the small relief representing a ritual scene 
of sacrifice, we touch other aspects of the ancient world, 
whose tenderest thought is seen in the Roman cinerary 
urns. The Soane urns are lovely enough to have pro- 
vided Adam with details for his work at Sion House, 
“sad sepulchral pitchers, silently expressing old mor- 
tality, the ruins of forgotten times” like those of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia, with their chiselled 
reliefs, their symbolic birds sipping the Water of Life, 
their lions, emblem of Eternity, devouring the bulls of 
mortal flesh, their griffins and sea beasts, guardians 
of the tomb. Lucent alabaster, or solemn marble, they 
cry aloud from the historic past to those who have small 
chance to hear save on prescribed days and in narrowly 


prescribed hours, and then can be but poorly seen for 
lack of enough light—the curse of so many museums. 
In the Villa Montalto they fared not so, nor would they 
have been thus treated by their probable discoverers, 
the two Piranesis, Gavin Hamilton, or Jenkins. 

Scattered about the place are casts and original 
models which could form, properly placed, a very school 
of Georgian sculpture. Banks’ model for that most 
tragic statue of the child Penelope Boothby, before 
which Queen Charlotte burst into tears, is there; also 
the same sculptor’s monument to Earl Howe, and a 
bas-relief representing the Deliverance of St. Peter; 
the model of an equestrian statue of George III. by 
Turnerelli; a bust of Sheridan by Garrard, Chantry’s 
bust of Soane, and statue of a sleeping Cupid. There 
is enough to fill a whole gallery with the work of the 
gentle-spirited Flaxman, including monuments to Pitt 
and Reynolds, the great Lord Mansfield in. West- 
minster Abbey, and a dozen smaller but finer things of 
Blake’s dear Sculptor of Eternity. There, without a 
label, in a dim recess of the coal cellar, is the astonish- 
ing bust of Heidegger—let not the reader forget that 
name—owl-like, as Pope saw him, friend and gossip of 
Handel. This bust is so abolished from notice that it 
is not even mentioned in the list of portraits given in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 

The splendid Soane Hogarths are known, if only by 
name; would that we had another Hazlitt to write 
another essay on these others. Then come the Wat- 
teau, the Canaletto, and the Turners. These are now 
all gone to bomb-proof regions; the great sarcophagus 
is sand-bagged. The Clovio, that sumptuous folio illu- 
minated for Cardinal Grimani in 1540 remains on view 
and at risk. Why? Would not the Clovio be a greater 
loss than the Soane Turners, since there are 20,000 
Turners in the National Gallery alone? 

The Saga of Napoleon is omnipresent; portraits, 
busts, a pistol given him by Alexander of Russia which 
Peter the Great took from the Turkish Bey at Azov, 
Napoleon at St. Helena gave it to the person from 
whom Soane acquired it. Here is the Fra Barto- 
lommeo, a study for the great altar-piece at Besancon. 
Clérisseau is here, full of the spirit of Piranesi, with 
his useful records of monuments now sorely defaced ; 
here are Piranesi’s famous Pestum drawings, given 
by his son to Soane himself; here the writing-table of 
Sir Robert Walpole, on which was framed that policy 
which kept Britain safe for twenty years; here are 
hidden fifty volumes of drawings, coloured and un- 
coloured, by Adam, who dealt with every decorative 
aspect of life from the cradle to the tomb ; here is that 
most uncommon treasure, the Thorpe folio, with its 
280 leaves, discovered by Horry Walpole in 1780, 
which includes plans and elevations of many famous 
buildings of various dates from Henry VII.’s Chapel 
to Holland House. Yes, the notebook is there of an 
Elizabethan architect, whose work may still be seen at 
Kirby and Longford, Buckhurst and Audley End. 

Is it the world’s fault that it is a Gallio, caring for 
none of these things? How should it, when, even 
before the War, the collections were scarcely ever 
visible upon a Saturday, or during seven months of the 
year, save upon special application? 

It is a Trust, it may be said, to be preserved as its 
owner left it. But the conditions are fluid, variable, 
inasmuch as by the donor’s will the House was to be 
shown “in the months of April, May and June, and at 
such other times in the same or any other months as 
the said Trustees shal] direct.” Here, surely, is 
authority for a wider hospitality, a more public spirited 
use of the museum. Nor would “the due preserva- 
tion of the same ” be adversely affected by enlargement. 
The New Picture Room has been added since Soane’s 
death; why not add new galleries, in a coeval house 
next door which would itself assimilate the personality 
of the old building, and afford a better arrangement of 
the confused, and, now neglected collections ? 

To enumerate its contents would be to re-write the 
catalogue of the museum. The aim of these observa- 
tions is to draw attention to the Attic salt, here lumped 
together and concealed, instead of being lent in its due 
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proportion to diffuse aroma, life, and to impart an 
improved savour to a duller world. 

The Whitehall Civil Servant has been defined as a 
lazy man of fastidious accuracy. The Soane Museum 
tempts one to define the Museum Trustee as a stupid 
man of incorruptible integrity and supine imagination. 

The Soane Museum can help to strengthen a 
school of living architecture, founded, as all lasting art 
must be, upon the study of the past architectural talent. 
Soane’s models and restorations of ancient buildings 
are, in themselves, an education in refinement of detail, 
accuracy of proportion, unity of result. Here are the 
materials for a classical Revival, greater than this 
country has yet known, a second Renaissance. The 
mere busts of Palladio and Inigo Jones in the museum 
remind us of those who used the masterpieces of the 
past to create a great living art. Cannot materials 
such as those in Lincoln’s Inn Fields be used to better 
purpose than is at present the case? And of that we 
may say, “Ce n’est pas magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la 
Guerre,” because before the war things were not 
greatly otherwise, save that the Hogarths hung where 
now Clérisseaus enjoy the light reserved in peace time 
for Soane’s greatest treasures. 

The fine library of books should be as accessible as 
the North Library of the British Museum—accessible, 
that is, without bother and request of a favour, to all 
fit persons and at al! times; the galleries, intelligently 
lighted, should be open in the evenings, when the 
working craftsman and student, engaged by day, are 
able to come. Generally speaking, only the idler or 
guide-book sightseer make use of the galleries 
or library, so ingeniously are the hours arranged to 


_ exclude the busy and serious person—the very reversal, 


surely, of a wise museum policy. The public should be 
compelled to come in: as things are it is almost com- 
pelled to keep out. The sight of fine things appre- 
ciated stimulates the lover of arts and crafts and the 
craftsman to make inquiry, to put his own abilities ahd 
treasures at the service of those likely to use them well, 
and so to increase the sum of public wealth in things 
of interest and beauty. Is it gratitude to Soane him- 
self thus to hide under a bushel the light of his noble 
gifts? Here is one of the most all-embracing 
private collections got together in England by 
one man, even if one bears in mind Strawberry Hill 
and Hertford House—here we can find interest and 
beauty, from the Georgian silver inkstand up to the 
Ephesian Artemis. It should be at the service of the 
world, but it is unknown to most Londoners. For the 
sake of the nation to whom he gave it, of the true lover 
of Art described by the mishandled word “Amateur” 
(““ammerchoor”), and of those students in Architecture, 
Painting, and Sculpture, who were ever in Soane’s 
thoughts, we plead for a wider view, a finer honesty 
in the interpretation of his will, a rearrangement by 
which the mantle of Piranesi shall descend upon some 
worthy successor, that this shrine of classic art and 
beauty may become a source of inspiration instead 
of being a mausoleum. In this building Sir Thomas 
Browne, who knew that “Time hath rareties and shows 
of all varieties,’’ might have risked many a speculative 
thought and found a Norwich quincunx in every corner. 
Light, space and order are not very costiy luxuries ; they 
are indispensable for the “consulting and inspecting 
and benefiting by the said collection” set out by the Act 
of Parliament governing the museum. And, since the 
cask remembers its first vintage, we need not fear 
debasement of flavour, that brooding spirit of the 
eighteenth century which through the admirer of Adam, 
Flaxman and Piranesi haunts the crowded walls and 
cramped vaults of this most over-custodianed and in- 
hospitable, but not least attractive, of our national 
possessions. 


THE ART OF LIFE. 
| fo an art of life, and, if so, what is it? Omar 
Khayyam, stringing his quatrains together amid the 
roses of Haishapur, thought he had discovered it when 
he sung of ‘‘ A Book of Verses underneath the Bough.’’ 
St. Simeon Stylites, gazing from his pillar over the pano. 
rama of desert, would have claimed that his principles 


of conduct were the sounder. The point of view of the 
Eighteenth Century was that the only true philosophy 
of life was held ‘‘ when wild in woods the noble savage 
ran,’’ and that the advent of civilization imposed wrong 
standards on mankind. To the average individual of 
to-day, unsophisticated, unimaginative, lacking the 
powers of self-analysis or self-expression, existence is 
nothing but a struggle for the means to make it toler- 
able. Discourse to such an one of “the art of life,’’ 
and he will stare uncomprehendingly. Art to him is 
summed up in the National Gallery and the Promenade 
Concerts. In any other context it is meaningless. 

It is plain that no formula can be framed of general 
application, since what one would accept another would 
deny. Yet if “all the world’s a stage,” existence 
shows some of the artifice of the stage play, and there 
are phases of it in which the make-believe of the theatre 
is displayed. Life tends to become an art when sim- 
plicity goes, luxury runs riot, and nature vanishes behind 
a mask. Pose, a striving after effect, undue emphasis 
on trappings and ornaments—these seem to be implied 
in the phrase ‘“‘ the art of life.”’ Take a villa at Baiae 
in the days when Caligula had baths of priceless 
unguents and draughts of molten pearls, and Nero spent 
£35,000 on Egyptian roses for a single banquet. The 
troops of slaves, the dancers and mimes, the wanton 
lavishness that could provide dishes such as a huge boar 
stuffed with live thrushes, and distribute costly gifts by 
means of a figure descending through the ceiling, the 
debates on strange philosophies conducted in marble 
colonnades overlooking fields of violets and summer 
seas—there is nothing of everyday reality in such parti- 
culars. Life was equally fantastic in Renaissance Italy. 
In the Florence of the Medicis, and the Rome of Leo X., 
men and wemen ‘‘ went down the primrose path to the 
sound of flutes.’’ The disputations of the day over a 
dialogue of Plato or a bronze by Cellini were succeeded 
by the distractions of the night. A prelate of the Church 
gave a feast at which ragouts of parrots’ tongues were 
served on golden dishes which the guests threw from 
the open windows into the Tiber. Carnival followed 
carnival and masque masque, where Bacchantes jostled 
Cardinals, and a Pope sat surrounded by Paphians and 
singing bovs. 

Horace Walpole is a type of those who order existence 
on artificial lines. He moved among his treasures at 
Strawberry Hill fingering a cameo here, examining a 
manuscript there, rattled the dice at Brooks’s, garnered 
the gossip of the day and wrote his letters, like a 
character in a play, accomplished, witty, a master of 
social arts, having nothing in common with the work- 
aday world. By his own choice for ever in the twilight, 
he never experienced the storm and sunshine that are 
the portion of ordinary men. On the Riviera in the 
season may be seen the cosmopolitan disciples of the 
same age-old creed. That individual driving in an auto- 
mobile de luxe, drinking champagne, smoking a Corona 
Corona, and throwing ‘‘ mille’’ notes on to the 
‘* tables ”—he is blood-brother to the freedman Trimal- 
chio whom Petronius satirised. He and his resemble 
the Lotus Eaters stretched in slothful ease on a shore 
where it is always afternoon, while the full tide of life 
races past. 

The art of living does not lie in the acceptance of any 
one formula, nor is it to be sought in a set of rules 
capable of general application. Life itself is too evan- 
escent, too elusive, to be imprisoned in a definition. It 
is a flower so fragile that to pluck it destroys the bloom, 
a perfume so subtle that it can never be distilled. The 
image that best mirrors it is Shelley’s— 

‘* Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity.”’ 

Each one must seek the secret of existence for him- 
self, since no discoveries of another have any value for 
him. Above all it must be experienced, not theorised 
over. “ I treated art as the supreme reality and life as a 
mere mode of fiction,” wrote a man of genius, analysing 
in his prison-cell the tragedy of his own career. He had 
followed where he should have led, had clung when he 
should have stood alone. If there be an art of life, it 
consists in natural development along individual lines. 
Be oneself—that is the golden rule. Leo X. loved the 
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society of buffoons and Cardinals who had sporting 
tastes. For him the art of life was feasting and the 
chase. For the monk it is religious observance and a 
hair shirt; for the worldling it is Mayfair and Monte 
Carlo. St. Simeon Stylites found it in sitting on the top 
of a pillar, since he indulged a natural taste by so doing. 
Omar Khayyam in a similar situation would have been 
miserable, since existence would have lost all its colour 
for him and shrivelled into nothing. He required ‘‘ A 
Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou ”’ for his 
world to be couleur de rose. Rousseau wanted the 
Stone Age back again, and was wretched because he 
wore broadcloth in place of furs, and carried a cane 
instead of a club. He was born too late and paid the 
penalty in unhappiness. 

Where a person is prevented by force of physical cir- 
cumstances, such as poverty, or mental limitations, as, 


for instance, moral cowardice or lethargy, from pursuing . 


his natural bent, life is necessarily incomplete. To have 
the soul of an explorer enclosed in the body of a bank- 
clerk, the instincts of an anchorite thwarted by a fear 
of family criticism or the claims of a post in the 
Treasury—this is to waste the most precious of gifts. 
The happiest beings are those whose circumstances do 
not stand in the path of their secret desires. A shoc- 
maker with the temperament of a Stoic philosopher does 
not let cobbling interfere with self-expressions. One 
can be a visionary on two pounds a week. A nobleman, 
indifferent to what other people think, can write poetry 
to his heart's content, and publish his effusions in 
crushed leather bindings powdered with coronets. Yet, 
if the cobbler were set on becoming a bishop, or the 
peer paid any attention to the uncharitable remarks of 
his friends and relatives, both would find themselves 
astray. 

The mischief with the majority of mortals is that they 
are ignorant of what their natures are, and what they 
stand in need of. A is so certain that leisure will alone 
fully develop his powers that he squanders his best 
years in making a fortune, only to find he has no zest 
in the enjoyment of it. Without being aware of it, he 
is the soul of simplicity, and should be in some home- 
stead among the hills. B cannot understand why the 
times appear so out of joint in his eyes that he never set- 
tles down in his profession as others do. He is a Bohe- 
mian to the finger-tips, and by rights ought to be in 
a world of impecuniosity and gaiety, flocking with birds 
of a feather. He is an exile in a land of respectability 
all his days, for lack of a little imagination. 

A knowledge of the art of life is not to be imparted 
by any teacher, nor is there any treatise on the subject 
that can enlighten the ignorant. But to him who 
possesses imagination and sincerity—the two keys to 
the mystery—life becomes transfigured, a romance in- 
stead of a humdrum story, bathed in sunshine in place 
of being plunged in shadow. To the passer-by he may 
appear merely as a prosperous merchant or a down-at- 
heels artist, a weatherbeaten countryman or a smart 
voluptuary. The exterior matters nothing. The man 
has found the Philosopher’s Stone and transmuted the 
poor metal of existence into gold. He has learnt the 
Art of Life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. CASTLE AND HIS CRITIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Anthony Place, Hindhead, Surrey, 
; 7 November, 1917. 

Sir,—In your issue of November 3 there appears a 
notice of the novel Wolf-Lure, in which your critic 
falls foul of the book on the score of historical 
inaccuracy. 

“We have no objection,” says he, “to fantastic 
invention in stories of this kind; but if they are put in 
an historic setting, the setting should be true to history. 
The atmosphere attempted by the authors is that of 
five years at least after Waterloo.” And he goes on 
to make the statement that “the only Royalist revolts” 
in which the heroine could possibly have fought “took 
place before the foundation of the Empire.” 


When a critic sets about to attack an author’s 
accuracy, the least, surely, he can do is to make certain 
of his point. As a matter of fact, the Chouanerie, 
which was suppressed in 1799 and flared for 
a short while in 1803, did reassert itself in 
1814, and especially so after the return of Napoleon 
from Elba. Now it is in this period of “the Hundred 
Days *’ that the heroine of Wolf-Lure is represented 
as having taken part in the Royalist partisan fighting 
of the West. 

A critic is safe, of course, in attacking an author’s 
“atmosphere ”—that is merely a matter of opinion. It 
would, by the way, have been interesting to hear for 
what critical reasons he considers the atmosphere of a 
story placed in 1815, in the days of the “Terreur 
Blanche,” to be rather that of five years later—years of 
comparative quiet in France. But he is on dangerous 
ground when he makes a statement about historical 
inaccuracy without first verifying the facts. 

Believe me, yours very faithfully, 
EGERTON CASTLE. 
[Mr. Castle’s facts will be verified.—Ed. ] 


SENECA AND CHRISTIANITY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,+—-The article by your reviewer on ‘‘ Seneca’s 
Letters ’’ (Loeb Classical Library), under the heading 
of “A Great Stoic,” in issue of November 3rd— 
unfortunately vitiated in critical value, as it seems to 
me, by its manifest animus against Christianity— 
leads one naturally to reflect upon the profound and 
fundamental difference between a great stoic like 
Sereca and a great Christian like St. Paul. The rele- 
vance of the comparison is all the more obvious from 
the fact that these two men were contemporaries and 
fellow Roman citizens, and that St. Paul had far more 
personal suffering to endure under the Emperor Nero, 
and thus to test the worth of his principles and senti- 
ments, than Seneca had. I should think it would ap- 
pear to all enlightened and candid minds that there 
was a much more excellent spirit in St. Paul as a 
Christian than in Seneca as a Pagan. What a truly 
sublime, as well as emmently practical, philosophy and 
religion of resignation for this mortal life of ours, so 
fretful and transitory, is contained -in the following 
simple words of this great Apostle and Saint of 
Holy Church :—‘‘ But godliness with contentment is 
great gain. For we brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing out. And 
having food and raiment, let us be therewith content.” 
“T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content.” “Patient in tribulation, rejoicing in 
hope, continuing instant in prayer.” Here we have 
resignation to mortal conditions-—-which Bishop But- 
ler says is ‘‘the whole of piety ’’—set forth in its 
Christian form in marked antithesis to the cold and 
hard and affected superiority taught by stoicism. The 
blessed Paul, who was chained to a guard as ‘‘a 
prisoner of Jesus Christ” during his long confine- 
ment in Rome, and during which time he wrote such 
marvellous intellectual and literary productions as his 
Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians, could, no doubt, have endured the dis- 
tracting noise of the Roman bath and the madding 
crowd at Baiae with much more genuine composure 
and detachment than the illustrious Roman disciple 
of Zeno appears to have done. If we may at all judge 
aright of what stoicism did for Seneca from the por- 
trait busts of him, for instance, the very striking one 
on the landing at the entrance to the Reference Room 
of the Brighton Public Library, we must inevitably 
conclude that it did nothing to mitigate his abject 
misery. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


Brighton. J. G. Hatt. 


SENECA AND SUICIDE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay Review. 
Sir,—I was pleased to see in the Saturday last week 
what I have seen nowhere else of late, a neat appre- 
ciation of Seneca. His letters have been strangely 
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neglected during the last century, though his Latin is 
much more like living speech than that of many ad- 
mired authors. Tacitus, the greatest of epigram- 
matists, is rather hopeless for the mild Latinist, but 
Seneca, as you justly remark, is not. And what a time 
he lived in, or lived through! 

The Roman life under Nero he reveals is always 
exciting, and I fancy that statesmen of the day must 
have worn the worried look I detect in the National 
Portrait Gallery among those who served the vindictive 
and wilful Elizabeth. But Seneca before Nero’s day 
had the experience of being banished by Claudius to 
Corsica, an inhospitable island in those days that 
called for considerable philosophy. Claudius was only 
a James I., a royal pedant. Earlier, Caligula, who was 
a mere beast, was jealous of Seneca, and devoted some 
of his lucid intervals to deriding him—more aptly than 
might have been expected—for ‘“‘ mere displays’? and 
“sand without lime.” Seneca was destined for execu- 
tion, but a courtier whispered that his bad health 
would speedily do the business. 

Your remarks on the Christian side of Seneca’s 
philosophy are justified by the Fathers. Truly he was 
an “anima naturaliter Christiana.” And he must, 
one thinks, have known something of Christianity, 
since the brother to whom he dedicated his books on 
Anger was the Gallio of the Acts. 

Another member of the family, Lucan, committed 
suicide after the conspiracy of Piso, as Seneca did. 
There were ample reasons under Nero for choosing 
self-inflicted death, but suicide at this wretched epoch 
of tyranny was almost fashionable. Men were too 
sad to hope; we hear of a young and wealthy noble 
who starved himself and then arranged to be suffocated 


’ because he was suffering from a curable disease. 


Apicius, Seneca tells us—if I remember right—spent a 
million on eating, and then committed suicide because 
he had only £80,000 left. Other notorious cases show 
a tendency to theatrical performances not unknown 
to-day. “Nullum in reipublice usum” is, I think, the 
phrase of Tacitus which covers them. The times were 
hard ; the times are hard now; but a man should live, 
and help his country if he can. 
Yours faithfully, 
A STupeENT. 


ON TASTE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—In the first of your articles on Education you 
allude to the subtle connection between taste and con- 
duct; and you quote Bagehot’s dictum that a man of 
coarse or deficient taste will sooner or later commit 
some gross practical error in the business of life. Bage- 
hot seems to me to have been playing, in a rather 
dangerous way for a philosopher, between two mean- 
ings of the word “taste,” practical judgment and literary 
or artistic refinement. To say that a man deficient in 
practical judgment would sooner or later commit some 
gross blunder of conduct would have been saying that 
two and two make four, which was not at all Bagehot’s 
way. He obviously meant, or half meant, what you 
did—namely, that a man of coarse and vulgar likes 
and dislikes in literature or art would be likely to 
make mistakes in business by miscalculation, or by quar- 
relling, or by being too greedy, or by impatience. In 
Platonic language the proposition is that the want of 
rhythm in the soul will produce a jarring, dissonant, 
unsuccessful life. This is a bold and disputable asser- 
tion. Is it true? The coarsest and vulgarest men are 
generally the most successful in the rough and tumble 
of life, perhaps because they decide quickly, and act by 
rule of thumb or instinct. Your canon must be limited 
by the reservation that it only applies to cases where 
a man has turned his attention to the subject. matter of 
his judgment. No one would think the worse of a 
Lord Chancellor because he preferred a bad picture to 
a good one, or of an eminent surgeon because he talked 
nonsense about poetry. When a professed man of 
letters quotes bad poetry with admiration, or when an 
artist praises a daub, then no doubt you would do well 
to count your spoons when one or the other enters your 
dining-room. 


Burke summed up the matter thus in his Introduction 
to his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful : “The cause 
of a wrong taste is a defect of judgment. And this 
may arise from a natural weakness of understanding 
(in whatever the strength of that faculty may consist) 
or, which is much more commonly the case, it may 
arise from a want of proper and well-directed exercise, 
which alone can make it strong and steady. Besides 
that ignorance, inattention, rashness, levity, ob- 
stinacy—in short, zll those passions and all those 
vices which pervert the judgment in other matters, 
prejudice it no less in this its more refined and elegant 
province.” Does it not all come to this? That bad 
taste in literature and art, when it is not dishonest, is 
due to ignorance or stupidity. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. A. A 


ANCIENT AND MODERN GAZA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—-Assuming ourselves to be the past-masters 
of all history and all knowledge, it is curious how little 
our present-day scribes have had to say concerning 
those places in the Holy Land where our armies have 
long been operating. 

Gaza, for example. If there is one place more than 
another that stands out conspicuous in this war in 
Syria, that place so far is Gaza. 

Its capture by General Allenby has been accom- 
plished in a few days, a task which occupied Napoleon, 
and before him, Alexander, as many weary months. 
Though Gaza stands on the confines of the desert, and 
is chiefly a city of passage, it is by no means devoid 
of powerful forts. It took Alexander’s warriors five 
months to subdue it, for the strong part of the city 
stands upon a hill some sixty feet high. The secret 
of its unbroken history, nearly from the days of 
Abraham, is that it is the last city for crossing the 
Egyptian desert, and lying on that road which has 
always been the line of commerce between Asia and 
Egypt. 

it Egypt was first subdued by men from Asia, many 
of them must have passed through Gaza, in which 
case it is more ancient than Egypt. If there is any 
truth in Egyptian history, the first invading army 
known to history must have passed through the bazaars 
of Gaza. The merchantmen who carried Joseph into 
Egypt passed through Gaza, and bought their pro- 
visions there before crossing the desert. It was the 
first town in Syria where they would arrive on their 
return and where they would have to provision and 
rest. Its name means “the strong.” And so for 
two thousand years or more it was the chief city ot 
Palestine—or the Philistines—till a.p. 634, when it was 
taken by the Arabs, or Saracens, under Abu-Bekr. _ 

But centuries before that the venerable Canaanite 
had ,spoken softly to his son: ‘‘ Bury me not in 
Egypt, I pray thee, for I would lie with my fathers, 
and so his body was carried into Gaza, where it rested 
for a few days. , 

As already said, Gaza lies partly on a hill, strong 
for defence, and has wells of good water, extensive 
cern lands, fruit orchards, date groves, and vegetable 
gardens. It had such advantages, at least, some fifty 
years ago, when the traveller, Thomson, was there, and 
when he published ‘‘ The Land and the Book. 

Epwarp Bonp. 


Oxford, November roth. 


THE CLOTHES OF THE FEMALE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—As you neatly remarked the other day, it is 
the drapers that keep the papers. Otherwise one finds 
it ditficult to understand why females of the smart 
variety are allowed to go on spending money recklessly 
on their silly clothes and other gewgaws. In Berlin 
the Imperial German Clothing Department has pro- 
hibited the use of high heels as idle waste of material. 
The average modern woman I see in the streets walks 
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quite badly enough without handicapping herself with 
this absurd appendage to her shoes. 

The posters denouncing extravagance in dress as 
bad form seem to have disappeared from public places. 
Tkey could, indeed, have little effect against advertise- 
ments everywhere—both admittedly such and claiming 
to be independent articles—urging the purchase of 
extravagant finery. Later the finery, if it is suffi- 
ciently outré, will get a puff in the popular Press. 
What does an independent observer think of the dress 
and behaviour of these smart women? It is difficult 
for such a person to get a hearing in print, but I have 
come across a significant passage in the letters of “A 
Canadian Subaltern ” to his mother. 

“Lord lumme! But they sure do dress. Radiant 
blondes in diaphanous garbs in greater numbers than 
I ever imagined, beautiful brunettes and_ sparkling 
sorrels in such profusion that it is staggering. They 
all loll around in the places regardless of class. . . . 
And, do you know, I, in a measure, doubted my 
earliest beliefs in the decency of womanhood after 
some of the displays that I witnessed.’ 

In to-night’s paper I notice a judge explaining that 
men have given up wearing dress clothes. When is 
the world of English womanhood going to be strong 
enough to put down a style of dress among women 
which is doubly indecent, first, because it suggests the 
cocotte; secondly, because we are at war, and not 
likely to be out of war for some time? Decent men 
don’t want this outrageous display; and that is the 
only shadow of an excuse for it suggested by the 
sloppy and subservient writers of puffs concerning 
feminine follies, from cosmetics to mascots. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. J. 


INDIA AND HOME RULE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Will you allow me a little space to put before 
your readers the facts about the crisis in India? 

Shortly after the war began Mrs. Besant, hitherto 
known in India almost exclusively as a Theosophist 
and educational “reformer,” appeared as a politician 
working fervently for Home Rule for India. This trans- 
formation had been preceded by, and possibly was not 
uninfluenced by, her experience in a law case, which, in 
the then publicly expressed opinion of many Indians, 
since become her politicial disciples, exhibited her in a 
very unfavourable ligtt. The manner in which she 
conducted her new campaign in her paper New India 
may be judged by reference to a few excerpts from her 
attacks on the existing British administration in India 
and on the character of the British non-officials in this 
country. 

For a sample, take the notorious article ‘‘ Prus- 
sianism in India,’’ published in her paper on the 29th of 
June, 1916: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that in India we live hemmed 
in on all sides by repressive measures. ... These 
iniquitous measures in the hands of people with vested 
interests of their own naturally assume a -shape and 
a form all too ghastly for the children of the soil, and 
day and night exert a baneful influence over them, 
engendering at once fear and hatred. ... As if the 
Prussianism already woven in the fabric of the Indian 
administration is not enough, Englishmen belonging to 
the Anglo-Indian caste rightly go after more repressive 
acts... . When the mother-country is urging war 
against Prussianism, are her sons in this land to fall 
a prey to it?” : 

Then take this concluding sentence from an article 
published in New India on the 20th of July, 1916, on 
the arrest of a suspected journalist in Calcutta: “ We 
are helpless; we pay taxes to be wronged.” 

Next glance at this from an article on internment : 
“All this degradation is inflicted on him” (any person 
interned) “at the arbitrary order of a small group of 
four men, who may be his personal enemies, who are 
his enemies in thought and belief. And we run the risk 
of this treatment if we dare to advocate reforms in the 
Government of India which would give to Indians the 


justice and the liberty which the meanest subject of the 
Crown enjoys in Great Britain.”’ 

These and other articles were the basis for action 
against Mrs. Besant and the paper under the Press 
Act by the Government of Madras, the “four men,” 
including a Liberal, Lord Pentland, and an Indian, to 
whose private motives such unworthy reference was 
made in one of the excerpts given above. The findings 
of the Judges of the Madras High Court were most 
damaging to Mrs. Besant’s political character. Two 
of the three Judges who dealt with the case were 
Indians. 

Far from mending her ways, Mrs. Besant continued 
her campaign with venom, assailing not only the 
Government, but the non-official European community, 
especially missionaries. When it was at length 
rumoured that the Government might intern her, she 
openly declared in New India (4th of June, 1917) that 
the motive was to check her work as self-appointed 
recruiter of the Indian (voluntary) section of the Defence 
Force, to turn partial into complete recruiting failure, 
and thus to justify the Viceroy’s comments on the slow- 
ness of educated Indians to join that force. 

She was interned on the 16th of June, 1917. She 
was released, unconditionally, with two associate 
workers on New /ndia, on the 17th September, 1917, 
against the considered opinion of the Government of 

adras, who are directly responsible for peace, order, 
and the suppression of race hatred within the territory 
in which Mrs, Besant had lived, agitated, and been in- 
terned. This was done in order to create “a calm atmo- 
sphere” for the forthcoming visit of Mr. Montagu. 
Mrs. Besant, attet release, held her peace, except to 
offer the Viceroy, to whom she had ascribed the vilest 
hypocrisy, her co-operation in ensuring calm for Mr. 
Montagu’s visit. Her two associates, Mr. Arundale, 
a European, and Mr. Wadia, a Parsi, the former now 
her private secretary, the latter once more on the staff 
of New ZJndia, under Mrs. Besant, made defiant 
speeches, the gist of which was that henceforth India 
would not ask but take whatever political power she 
wanted, or those two gentlemen wanted, for 300 million 
people, most of whom have never heard of Home Rule, 
or of them. 2 

There followed in the Imperial Legislative Council 
the O’Dwyer incident. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the dis- 
tinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, break- 
ing a four years’ silence in that Council, delivered a 
glowing and well-justified eulogy of the martial spirit of 
the Punjabis, and of the promptitude with which the 
people had joined hands with the authorities in crushing 
the Hindu emissaries of Germany sent there from 
America. He asked what right had politicians in other 
Provinces, where there was less war zeal and loyalty, to 
agitate for extravagant political changes at such a time 
as this, and to threaten passive resistance if their de- 
mands were not met. At the next meeting he expressed 
regret if the personal feelings of any Indian member 
had been hurt. Nevertheless, the Viceroy, whose atti- 
tude has altered amazingly since Mr. Chamberlain 
resigned, read him a homily before the Council which 
has excited in every European the deepest indignation. 

Sir, these two things, the unconditional release of 
the Besant group, and the humiliation so needlessly put 
6n a public servant of the eminence of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, together with the Viceroy’s repeated 
ingemination of peace, peace for Mr. Montagu, even 
if it means surrender to anti-British agitators, have 
deeply moved the European community throughout 
India, and the great non-Brahmin communities, at any 
rate, of Southern India, where Brahmin oligarchy is 
dreaded. 

As one of the organisers of the European protest, I 
am in a position to say that the speed and spirit with 
which habitual political apathy has been shaken off 
by the non-official British community in India, not only 
in Madras, but in every part of India, are amazing. 
Efforts are being made to secure from His Majesty’s 
Government the assurance that the rights of Provincial 
Governments to keep their house in order without inter- 


ference, to suit the travelling convenience of peripatetic 


Secretaries of States, will be respected as before, and 
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that in the coming political changes in India the 
interests of Europeans and of the non-Brahmin masses 
will be adequately safeguarded. 

May we not count on the assistance of your trenchant 
pen in our efforts? 

Yours faithfully, 
T. E. 
Editor, “Madras Mail.” 


‘“THE PLAIN MAN’S PUZZLES.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 

Sir,—‘‘ Rusticus”’ has written a very useful and 
necessary letter on the war, its results and its puzzles. 
No plain man could write a better one, I believe, for 
I don’t regard it as ‘‘ too gloomy.’’ The excess of 
gloom is in the facts faithfully stated, and in the war- 
map Correctly described. Besides, the uglier facts be- 
come in perilous times, the more candidly they should 
be weighed and measured, in order that their busy 
consequences may be attacked at once in the best pos- 
sible way. So a manly nation should be lifted into 
higher and sterner action by the thorough contempla- 
tion of the excessive gloom in our war-map, Yet our 
statesmen and our pressmen have put their trust this 
year in rash and rosy views, and public emotion has 
risen on a tide of faith into high-crested waves of jubi- 
lant over-confidence. Thus to trifle with human nature 
is perilous in the extreme. Under this false stimulus a 
nation in danger becomes a valetudinarian in exces- 
sive hopes, and therefore unfit to bear with stern com- 
posure the events by which the hopes are proved ex- 
cessive. Too Late would be the worst Bolo, if over- 


confidence and make-believe were not the parents of 


Too Late. 

‘** Rusticus ’’ can receive no help from the ‘‘ mili- 
tary experts,” whose journalistic enterprises have 
been burdened with ‘‘ smooth comforts false, worse 
than true wrongs ”’; and would the war-map be what 
it is now if the Allied generalship had achieved a high 
and spaciously virile strategy in complete accord with 
the wondrous valour shown by the Allied troops? I 
decline to say “Yes’’ to this imperative question. 
Russia fought nobly until she passed through disas- 
ters into chaos; Italy fought nobly until overstrain and 
pacifism prepared the way for the present—and, let us 
hope, passing—breakdown; and words cannot do jus- 
tice to the inborn and inherited courage shown on the 
Western front by French and British troops, who are 
married to the routine of striking always at the most 
powerful of our foes in his most formidable zones of 
masterly defence. Let us pray that the new War 
Council, the Council of three Allied generals, will put 
and keep in action qualities of brain superior to those 
of the German strategists. 


Yours truly, 
PRIDWIN. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Sir,—May I be allowed to thank ‘‘ Rusticus ”’ for his 
admirable letter in the current issue of your paper? I 
have read many letters, of late, on the subject of the 
war, but have not hitherto seen one more temperately 
worded, or so unanswerable in its arguments. The 
Fables of Belloc, and the vapourings of our official and 
semi-official optimists, diligently trumpeted by the Press 
(especially the evening Press—the Globe is an honour- 
able exception), have done this nation a deep disservice. 
What we want to know, in reference to this appalling 
war, is not what our Bellocs and our Bottomleys 
imagine, but what those who really know really think. 
Yours faithfully, 
Rusticus ALTER. 
IRISH LANDLORDS ROBBED. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—Is it not time that the English public—or at 
least the thinking portion of it represented by your 
readers—were made aware of the intolerable injustice 
with which a certain class of the community is being 


treated, a class which has been foremost in devotion 
to the cause of Right in this war, and has itself little 
cause to believe in either justice or right under an 
English Government ? 

I allude to the Irish landlords. 

When the Irish Land Act was passed it was under- 
stood to be for ‘‘ compulsory purchase ”—what it 
really was for was ‘‘ compulsory sale.’’ ‘‘ We will 
reduce the landlords’ rents till they are glad to take 
anything they can get for their properties,’’ a member 
of the English Government was reported to have said. 
Anyhow that system was successfully carried out by 
an almost automatic reduction of rents regardless—as 
we know by bitter experience—of the values of the 
tenancies. A price was set by the English Govern- 
ment so low that Irish landlords found it impossible 
to accept, most Irish. properties being heavily mort- 
gaged, those in Ulster chiefly for improvements made 
in the faith of living under an English Government ! 
Recognising the impossibility of their first offer, the 
Government added to it a bonus, and this offer was 
pretty generally accepted faute de mieux. What is 
the sequel? Interest was paid to the landlords which 
in many cases did not cover their mortgages, and 
many landlords who sold their estates nearly 12 years 
ago have not yet received one penny of the price. 
Some years back they were offered Land Stock instead 
of cash, and those who were ill-advised enough to 
accept lost large sums of money. Those who refused 
are unpaid to this day, but have now been told that 
part of the price of their properties is to be paid now, 
but unfortunately the money set aside for the pur- 
pose was invested by Government in Consols, and 
these having depreciated, there is a heavy loss, which 
loss the Irish landlords are invited to bear! Dis- 
honesty such as this would not be tolerated in any— 
even the lowest—class of the community if it were 
generally known to exist. No wonder that one of the 
finest speakers in the House of Lords characterised it 
years ago as “‘ highway robbery”! “I get van- 
loads of pictures, furniture, etc., etc., every week 
from Ireland,’’ said a great art dealer to me four years 
ago! Aye! Stripped from ancient Irish homes to 
pay an English Government’s debts because the owners 
possessed too few votes to buy English justice. 

I am, Sir, Yours, etc. 
EVELYN TEMPLETOWN. 

10, Onslow-crescent, S.W., Nov. 12, 1917. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 

S1r,—Your articles on Public School Education 
would gain in effect if they started with a definition 
of the subject under discussion. A ‘‘ Public School ”’ is 
like a yorker—you don’t know what else you can call it ; 
it is a school which gives a ‘‘ Public School ’’ educa- 
tion, but the name helps not one whit to the definition. 
May I essay one—historically ? In the Middie Ages the 
country was littered with local schools, called 
“grammar,” i.e., Literature Schools, as opposed to 
Schools of Theology. From the eighteenth century 
non-local boarding schools grew up, privately owned. 
In the nineteenth many local Grammar Schools ex- 
panded into non-local boarding schools, and many new 
similar foundations were instituted. These schools, 
whether arising then or earlier, came to be called 
‘** Public ” in opposition to the privately-owned board- 
ing schools. 

If this is the true origin of the name, a ‘‘ Public 
School ’’ is a school where funds and control are vested 
in Trustees, and therefore predominantly non-local and 
a boarding school. The system generally attributed 
to Arnold added another differentiation, viz., a measure 
of self-government by the boys. In the “Public School 
Year-Book ’’ can be found a list of such schools—50 
to 60 in number—with which are grouped a number of 
day schools, which in status and, to a more lmited 
extent, in self-management rank with them. 

From this analysis certain conclusions follow: 

(1) If self-management is of the essence of the Public 
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School, the diatribes against athleticism, only partly 
true and generally overdrawn, largely lose their force, 
for if boys are to manage they must manage some- 
thing, and it is largely in games that experience in self- 
management is got. 

(2) Your article of Nov. 3 seems to turn upon a 
fallacy, for no conclusion can be drawn from *“* Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester,”’ nor from ‘‘ Six of the Lead- 
ing Schools,’’ unless your contributor means by “ Public 
School’? some esoteric group. Still more unfair is his 
suggestion that because one school has not passed boys 
into the Engineers, the ‘‘ Public Schools ’’ have not. 
Have the records—e.g., of Clifton, Wellington, and 
Cheltenham—been collated? Even accepting his general 
conclusion, another fallacy remains. ‘The boys educated 
at the Public Schools are an immense minority of all 
the boys receiving secondary education, and are not 
selected for their brains. Other schools draw from a 
much wider field and are very largely recruited on a 
brain-test. 

Your article of Nov. 10 is of the type that makes 
schoolmasters weep—or say ‘‘ Tut, tut.’”? A glimmer 
of hope dawned at the beginning that at last had come 
a critic who realised that a knowledge of the facts was 
a necessary condition to criticism, but it quickly faded. 
Unless he is dealing with the esoteric and largely non- 
existent type, the assumption that science and modern 
languages are neglected is largely beside the point, for 
they are not. The curriculum is determined by the 
same examination syllabuses as determine that of all 
Higher Secondary Schools, and these examinations, not 
the foibles or ‘‘ constitutional timidity of headmasters,’’ 
decide the style of teaching and the distribution of 
time between various subjects. Mr. Fisher’s “ginger ”’ 
should be applied to examining bodies, not to head- 
masters. He asks, ‘‘ Have the headmasters taken any 
definite steps at all towards reform?” Good heavens! 
We've been “reforming ” for twenty years in obedience 
to ever-varying examination requirements, and we are 
ready enough to reform when we know what is expected 
of us; but it is no use going on sneering at school- 
masters, by no means as incompetent as they are sup- 
posed to be, until an effective way is found of remedy- 
ing the financial question, nor urging training, by no 
means the panacea it is supposed to be, at a time when 
there are no teachers to train, and it is doubtful 
whether for many years there will be money to train 
them. Nor would anyone with experience of boy men- 
tality propose to give to the average boy specialist 
technical courses which only a clever boy could grasp, 
and he not till 16 or 17. 

Educational reform will progress when it starts from 
a realisation of what is, and of what is possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. C. Owen. 

King William’s College, Isle of Man, Nov. 11, 1917. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—With the admirably lucid and succinct papers 
on ‘‘ Public School Education ” that have been appear- 
ing in our old friend, The Saturday Review, 1 have the 
most cordial sympathy. They say a great deal, and 
say it conclusively. But there is one important matter 
I should like to dwell on, and that is the financial side 
of the question as it affects our smaller endowed 
schools; and this because I believe the financial solu- 
tion is the true key to the solution of many other diffi- 
culties. . 

With the larger Public Schools and those schools 
which are financed out of public funds the finance 
question offers no insoluble problem: the former are 
(in the main) amply endowed or charge high fees, and 
the latter can rely on the patient taxpayers to provide 
the sinews of war. But with the smaller grammar 
schools, scattered up and down the country, the endow- 
ments of which are quite inadequate for modern needs, 
the case is vastly different. Take the case of an 
average local ‘‘ endowed ’* school containing about 70 
boys, 20 perhaps of which are boarders, and wliere 
the fees (all told) run to £45 or £50 per annum for 


the latter and for day-boys from £8 to £10; I make 
bold to maintain—and I could prove it by figures, if 
necessary—that under modern conditions the school 
cannot be run at a profit unless the endowment is con- 
siderable (and it generally is not—{4200 to £250 is 
about the average income) or a substantial grant is 
earned. In most cases the headmaster has to depend 
on his boarders to make ends meet; and the boarding 
fees are insufficient in these days to do much more 
than pay for the board and lodging of the pupils. In 
former times, when a master could be got for £100 
(with board and residence), the thing might be done; 
but nowadays men will not look at £100 a year; and 
small blame to them. Skilled mechanics and miners, 
who have not had to spend a brass farthing on their 
‘* education,’’ can earn a better wage than this; yet 
we expect the teachers of our youth in the old grammar 
schools to display degrees and to have spent hundreds 
of pounds on their training. 

And another thing, the expense of upkeep is so con- 
siderable to-day (and, indeed, even before-the war the 
maintenance charges had been steadily creeping up) 
that the sum the British paterfamilias considers ample 
for his young hopeful’s education is wholly inadequate. 
The governors can only allow (as a rule) a moiety of 
the money necessary for staff charges; and the head- 
master, burdened with many responsibilities and taxes 
not a few, has to make good the deficit out of his own 
pocket. 

Yet his success as a ‘‘ head’’ will largely depend 
less on his efficiency as a teacher or a humanist than 
on his skill as a caterer and a purveyor. 

People talk (rightly, no doubt) about improving the 
education of schoolboys; but until parents recognise 
that if they want a good thing they must pay for it, 
and not beat the headmaster down by demanding 
reductions, it is useless asking the already overburdened 
headmaster to do more than he is doing. Education 
appears to be the one thing for which the average 
paterfamilias (or shall we say materfamilias?) grudges 
the proper cost. Pay the assistants a really living 
wage, give them a hope and an outlook for the future, 
and grant the head -such an income as will enable 
him to do his job unharassed by that ‘‘ eternal want 
of pence that vexes public men,’’ and the educational 
status of our smaller endowed schools (which in the 
past have done yeoman service for the nation) will be 
bettered without difficulty, but not till then. 

I plead for the old endowed schools of England, 
many of them putting. up a hard fight for a bare 
existence under impracticable conditions. Just as there 
seems a sort of conspiracy abroad to crush our old 
middle classes—-so much so, that years ago a very 
wealthy man told me that before very long he thought 
England would be no place for anybody but million- 
aires and artisans—so there has been a sort of con- 
spiracy to neglect, if not to squeeze out, the fine old 
grammar schools, in the interests of the rate-supported 
and County-Council-aided schools of a latter-day 
growth. Yet these old and honourable foundations 
could do, and would do, admirable work if only 
relieved of the difficulties that to-day weigh so heavily 
upon them. Their place canriot really be taken if 
they are allowed to fall into decay, for behind them 
lies the prestige of the centuries. And that should 
count for something even in a modern democracy.— 
Yours faithfully, E. H. B. 

Nov. 11. 


DEMOCRACY.” 


To the Editor of the SarurpAay REvIEw. 

Str,—Your anecdote of the servant’s retort to his 
mistress, ‘‘ Your order has had its day,’’ reminds me 
of a reply, differently expressed, but to the same pur- 
port, made by an Irish servant to her mistress on the 
subject of Irish Home Rule. The lady asked the 
housemaid what Home Rule meant, and the reply was, 
‘* When we get Home Rule, youse’ll be us, and us’ll 
be youse.”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
A DusLin May. 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. CHESTERTON ON ENGLAND. 


A Short History of England. By G. K. Chesterton. 
London. Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 


HIS History of England is, of course, Mr. Ches- 
terton’s view of the Reformation, the eighteenth 
century, and modern democracy. It is very interesting 
—that goes without saying, seeing the pen that writes 
it. The Reformation naturally comes in for a plenty 
of hard knocks. It is practically the same view, 
vividly expressed, as that taken by all Roman Catho- 
lics, and by Cobbett, who did not belong: to the old 
Church, namely, that it was not a religious movement, 
but merely an organised raid on the property of reli- 
gious corporations by the new rich, who afterwards 
became ‘‘ our old aristocracy.”” We have no quarrel 
with this account, which is, we think, in the main, his- 
torically true. There never was a more unscrupulous 
crew of self-seekers and buccaneers than the nobles 
who surrounded the throne of that most delightful boy, 
Edward VI. The Great Revolution was due to one of 
those combinations between religious feeling and sordid 
interest so common in the history of the past. The 
squires, the squarsons, the farmers, and a large pro- 
portion of the yeomen-peasantry were really afraid of 
Popery, and, as Mr. Chesterton, no doubt thinking of 
“The Anatomy of an Equivalent,” points out, the pro- 
posed alliance between Papists and Nonconformists 
was terribly uncanny to the bucolic mind. The Whig 
aristocracy were really afraid that if James remained 
he would resume their estates for the benefit of the 
‘* William of Orange was like a gun 
dragged into the breach of a wall; a foreign gun, 
indeed, and one fired in a quarrel more foreign than 
English, but still a quarrel in which the English, and 
especially the English aristocrats, could play a great 
part. George of Hanover was simply something stuffed 
into a hole in the wall by English aristocrats, who 
practically admitted that they were simply stopping it 
with rubbish.”” This is not merely figurative writing : 
it contains much historical truth, as does the author’s 
description of the transition. ‘‘ The reign of Queen 
Anne, which covers the period between the two foreign 
Kings, is therefore the true time of transition. It is 
the bridge between the time when the aristocrats were 
at least weak enough to call in a strong man to help 
them, and the time when they were strong enough 
deliberately to call in a weak man who would allow them 
to help themselves.’’ The struggle of the transition 
lay between two great figures, both gentlemen and men 
of genius, Bolingbroke and Marlborough. For the 
Revolution stood Churchill, who ‘‘ picked his way 
through campaigns that have made him immortal with 
the watchful spirit of a thieving camp-follower ”’; for 
the Counter-Revolution stood St. John, the great 
Royalist, who failed, but who, before he died, ‘‘forbade 
the banns’’ between the free spirit of England and 
German regimentation. Mr. Walter Sichel, the erudite 
and enthusiastic biographer of Bolingbroke, has paid no 


finer tribute to his hero than is to be found in these 


pages. We love Mr. Chesterton—we could “ hug 
him,” as Johnson said of a man in whom he discovered 
his own preference for rhyme—for his real understand- 
ing of and sympathy with the rhetoric and the aristo- 
cracy of the eighteenth century. Matthew Arnold 
sneered at ‘‘ the provincialism ’’ of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but Arnold was, like Carlyle, so infatuated with 
the German dealers in trifles—the earnestness that goes 
into details—that he was morally blind to the 
splendours and to the largeness of the age of Chatham 
and Burke. Mr. Chesterton describes ‘‘ the perfect 
sincerity ” of the great orators and liberty-loving aristo- 
crats, as well as the courage of the Admirals and 
Generals, who crowded the stage. It is the very vul- 
garest of fallacies to suppose that rhetoric is artificial 
because it is artistic. ‘‘ The Parliament was a Parlia- 
ment: it did fulfil its name and duty by talking, and 
trying to talk well. It did not merely do things 
because they do not bear talking about—as it does now. 
It was then, to the eternal glory of our country, a 


great ‘ talking-shop,’ not a mere buying and selling 
shop for financial tips and official places. And as with 
any other artist, the care the eighteenth-century man 
expended on oratory is a proof of his sincerity, not a 
disproof of it. An enthusiastic eulogium by Burke is 
as rich and elaborate as a lover’s sonnet; but it is 
because Burke is really enthusiastic, like the lover. An 
angry sentence by Junius is as carefully compounded 
as a Renascence poison; but it is because Junius is 
really angry—like the poisoner.’’ That is brilliantly 
and truly said. Nowadays nobody is enthusiastic or 
angry. Mr. Arthur Balfour killed those passions long 
ago. And the world is no longer governed, as in the 
eighteenth century, by “the spirit of religion and the 
spirit of a gentleman.” It was a real aristocracy, not 
a sham aristocracy of company promoters and Canadian 
financers, that ruled England, and made instant war 
upon Republicanism. “America and France revealed 
the rea] nature of the English Parliament. Ice may 
sparkle, but a real spark will show it is only ice. 
So when the red fire of the Revolution touched the 
frosty splendour of the Whigs, there was instantly a 
hissing and a strife; a strife of the flame to melt the 
ice, of the water to quench the flame.” The most re- 
markable result of the French Revolution was that it 
did not change England. Burke and Pitt, Nelson and 
Wellington, saw to that. : 

It is Mr. Chesterton’s view that the war came just 
in time to save England from sinking into a servile 
State under Prussian regimentation. But has it saved 
us from that fate? Are we not now groaning under 
the tyranny, not of the drill-sergeant, to be sure, but 
of the uncountable creatures of Mr. Lloyd George? 
Shall we be able to shake off the ignoble yoke after 
the war? The only subject on which Mr. Chesterton 
departs from realism into idealism, and where conse- 
quently we must part company with him, is Trade 
Unionism, which he compares, quite fantastically, in 
our opinion, with the medizval system ‘of Guilds. He 
is evidently a Syndicalist, and we have not seen any 
scheme of that kind which did not to our judgment spell 
anarchy and confiscation, and the destruction of far 
the most precious capital a nation can possess, indi- 
vidual initiative. But we will not quarrel with a writer 
who has given us so much pleasure and instruction. Mr. 
Chesterton’s “ Short, History ” is the wittiest, most 
eloquent, and discerning essay on the history of Eng- 
land which we have ever happened to read. 


Further Memories by Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B. With * Introduction by Edmund 
Gosse, C.B. Hutchinson. 16s. net. 


ORD REDESDALE’S vitality was truly extra- 
ordinary. He wrote and _ published his 

‘ Memories ’ in 1915, when he was seventy-eight, and 
this volume was written in his eightieth year, when he 
was a dying man. It is rather a pity for his reputa- 
tion that Lord Redesdale was not content with the 
great success of the ‘ Memories,’ for these latter 
pages are evidently written to amuse the writer 
rather than the reader. It is impossible not to admire 
Lord Redesdale’s brave struggles to escape arrest by 
“the fell serjeant death,” as told us by Mr. Gosse. 
But chapters composed to kill the inevitable hours of 
an octogenarian are seldom good reading. A garden, 
for instance, is the purest of pleasures, but it must be 
one’s own: it is not easy to be enthusiastic over 
another’s plants and trees. Nor are Lord Redesdale’s 
reflections on Buddha and St. Francis of Assisi and the 
Aryan race particularly interesting ; while the attempted 
parallel between the Empress Maria Theresa and 
Queen Victoria borders on triviality. But diving deep 
into his memory, with that sudden return of vividness 
which occurs to the very old, Lord Redesdale has given 
us a valuable account of the fourth Lord Hertford and 
Sir Richard Wallace, and the art collection which Lady 
Wallace, on the advice of the late Sir John Scott, 
bequeathed to the nation. Richard Wallace was the 
illegitimate son of Lord Yarmouth (a young lieutenant 
in the roth Hussars), and Agnes J , a kind of fille 
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du regiment when it was quartered in Scotland. Lord 
Redesdale wrote to Mr. Gosse in 1916, ‘‘ Just now I 
am busy trying to whitewash Lord Hertford—not the 
Marquess of Steyne, that would be impossible—but the 
unhappy -hypochondriac recluse of the Rue Lafitte, who, 
I believe, has been most malignantly traduced by the 
third-rate English colony in Paris—all his faults ex- 
aggerated, none of his good qualities even hinted at. 
The good British public has so long been used to look 
upon him as a minotaur that it will perhaps startle it 
and amuse it to be told that he had many good points.” 
A far more elaborate and keener portrait of the third 
Lord Hertford than Thackeray’s Marquess of Steyne 
is Disraeli’s Marquess of Monmouth in ‘ Coningsby.’ 
He married when quite young Maria Fagnani, the 
young lady whose paternity was amicably divided 
between the Duke of Queensberry and George Selwyn, 
and their eldest son, Lord Yarmouth, pensioned the 
mistress of his barrack days, and placed a little 
boy with a Paris concierge, where he was discovered at 
the age of six or eight by Colonel Gurwood, a friend 
of the young lord. Colonel Gurwood took the boy to 
the Marchioness of Hertford (Maria Fagnani), who was 
of course separated from her impossible husband, and 
living in Paris. Lady Hertford persuaded her son 
practically to adopt the boy, and the child of love, 
stolen from a porter’s lodge, ended life as a millionaire, 
a baronet, and a member of Parliament. It is a romance 
very well told by Lord Redesdale. Why Richard, 
fourth Lord Hertford, who succeeded to the Marquisate 
in 1842, and who, in addition to Ragley, and pro- 
perties in half a dozen counties and in Ireland, had, 
we are told, five palatial houses in London, why 
this lucky nobleman chose to live all his life in an 
apartment in the Rue Lafitte and a villa in the Bois de 
Boulogne, nobody knew. He had inherited from his 
father a calm determination to do exactly as he pleased, 
and a total lack of all sense of responsibility. Had there 
been many Lord Hertfords like the third and fourth, 
the House of Lords would have been abolished long 
ago. Even now the breed is not extinct, though it 
slinks out of sight. But that the fourth Lord Hertford 
was the secret Heliogabalus pictured by vulgar tongues 
and pens is amply disproved by the facts of his life, 
as narrated in this volume. He was, to begin with, 
a confirmed invalid, suffering at intervals acute and 
prolonged pain, probably from stone or gravel, as he 
went to Contrexeville. Further, he lived much with his 
mother, and his brother Lord Henry Seymour (also 
an eccentric), and “ Monsieur Richard,” as young Wal- 
lace was called by the Parisians. A member ofa quar- 
tette cannot indulge in any very secret or systematic 
vices. In the inmost recesses of La Bagatelle nothing 
more wicked than cameos and watches and pictures 
and statues were to be found. But as Lord Hertford 
did not choose to know anybody but his mother, his 
brother, and his son, and perhaps half-a-dozen out- 
siders, including the Emperor Napoleon, he had to pay 
the usual penalty of detraction. The curious thing is 
that, just as Lord Hertford had leaned on and used 
young Wallace in his dealings with the world, so 
Wallace, when he succeeded to his patron’s treasures 
and money, chose a young man, previously unknown 
to him, to Jean on and to use, namely, John Scott, 
who ultimately became his heir, as he had become Lord 
Hertford’s. The story of how Scott persuaded Lady 
Wallace, who wanted to leave him everything, to be- 
queath the art collection to the nation; and how it 
was lodged in Hertford House, Manchester Square, 
and how finally Sir John Scott, in 1912, an old man, 
was found dead among the treasures which he loved, 
but which he had renounced, is an interesting chapter 
in our history, making this volume well worth reading. 


THE GREAT OBSCURANTIST. 


The Middle Years. By Henry James. 
5s. net. 

| ie the title of this book is incomprehensible, 

for it is impossible to suppose that Henry James 

intended these few rambling pages to be a record of 


Collins. 


his middle life. We are presented with a series of 
impressions or memories, which must have been a tor- 
ture to write, as they seem to be dug out of the novel- 
ist’s memory by exquisite toil. From the hundred and 
eighteen pages before us we have succeeded in extract- 
ing the following three propositions :—1. That George 
Eliot and her husband, George Lewes, were a very un- 
comfortable, ill-bred couple, absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of their own works to such an extent that a visit 
to them was an experience no one would care to repeat. 
2. That Tennyson was a great poet, but a perfectly 
common-place man, who read his own poems very 
badly. 3. That Louisa Lady Waterford was a charm- 
ing specimen of the old order, ‘‘ that had had the long- 
est and happiest innings in history,’’ but that was not 
in the future going to have quite such a good time. 
We are far from saying that these three impressions 
of a distinguished novelist are not worth giving to the 
world. But we think that they might have been con- 
veyed in a simpler, more vivacious, and shorter form 
than the volume we have just read. 


THE END OF ENGLAND. 


England’s Downfall. By Arnold Steinmann-Bucher. 
Berlin, i917. 

England’s World Empire and Its Crisis. By Dr. 
Hettner. Berlin, 1917. 


HE insular British may, perhaps, be pardoned 

their crass ignorance of impending doom, since 
they are notoriously unfamiliar with even musical 
foreign tongues, and practically every forecast of what 
must come is written in German, and, worse still, 
printed in Gothic. Mr. Balfour has indeed rebuked us 
for our ignorance, and therefore we now draw attention 
to these baleful prophecies, which pour from German 
presses with a prodigality of paper at curious variance 
with the shortage of which the Berlin and Frankfurt 
newspapers complain. The rank and file of German 
war literature devoted to the “ Death Enemy ” may 
fairly be dismissed as polemic rabies. Here and there, 
however, a contribution comes from some writer who 
seems capable of reviewing the situation without losing 
his reason, and two such books have recently appeared 
in which the dénouement of our melancholy but in- 
evitable destiny is described from such widely divergent 
angles as, even,though it be too Jate to avert disaster, 
to merit passing attention. 

Mr. Steinmann-Bucher, who, of the two, is more 
certain of the complete disruption of the British Empire, 
finds all the necessary elements of decay within that 
moribund institution, whereas Dr. Hettner, who finds 
himself compelled to accord a grudging admiration to 
our Colonial policy, looks to Germany to work the 
miracle, and modestly suggests the more obvious 
means, thereby, with unconscious humour, revealing the 
ulterior objects with which his country forced war upon 
the world. Either book contains a sprinkling of those 
half-truths that any casuist, particularly if he be 
German, can so twist and turn to his purpose as to 
leave a confused impression of groping in a fog-bound 
maze. Mr. Stcinmann-Bucher attributes our downfall 
to failure in forcing our neighbours to adopt the policy 
of free trade, to the dislocation of our labour market by 
trades unions and strikes, and to our dependence on 
overseas food supplies which has resulted from blind 
neglect of agricultural resources. None of these 
sources of weakness, to which he might have added 
half a century of blind trust in the good faith of ten 
thousand Germans who enjoyed our hospitality while 
spying on our homes, are new to us. They are old 
horses and all but dead, for we shall not in future be 
such passionate adherents of free trade, we shall not 
sacrifice the farmer, as in the past, to the industrial 
interest, and we shall in all probability adjust on a 
sounder basis the relations between capital and labour. 
In time of peace, there are thousands of Englishmen 
who would agree with our critic; but his patriotic and 
unpleasant optimism overlooks the chastening effect of 
war, and the unforeseen degree in which the sudden 
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unveiling of a treacherous neighbour, who enjoyed the 
freedom of our Island and our Colonies, and who, while 
yelping for the freedom of the seas, blocked every 
British port with his steamers and every British hold 
with such surplus freight as he could not carry for him- 
self, has welded all factions in one unbroken and un- 
breakable front. The author does not, in fact, appre- 
ciate how his country’s calculating crimes have united 
all parties, creeds and colours, how free trader and 
protectionist, old Tory and socialist, cockney and 
Colonial have risen in defence of the Empire which a 
parvenu bully thought to hurl headlong from its proud 
dominion. He sees not the strength, but only the 
weakness. He sees, with .that strange obliquity of 
vision possible only in those of his breed and genera- 
tion, a Germany with unshaken army and undamaged 
fleet, a nation in abounding health and with perfect 
confidence in its military and political leaders. He 
sees, in pleasing contrast, an England unable to turn 
aside her coming doom even by such shameless devices 
as arming her merchant shipping, blockading Germany 
and attacking her colonies with the help of coloured 
races. 

It is dreadful reading, and, laying down his book 
with a confused sense of our own unworthiness and the 
condign punishment to come, we may take up the more 
logical and moderate essay in which, with less love 
of rhodomontade and more sense of proportion, a pro- 
fessor of geography arrives at the same gratifying 
conclusion. 

Dr. Hettner is not a good hater. He is hardly even 
a good German, since he declines to let his patriotism 
run away with his judgment. Indeed, he praises our 
Colonial system with a generosity that must have made 


-bureaucrats of the Wilhelmstrasse foam at the mouth. 


He admits the benevolence of British rule in India. 
He allows that our present position in Egypt was by 
force of circumstances, and not the outcome of a cal- 
—- policy. This would be joyous reading for 
Enver Pacha, but that illiterate mercenary reads nothing 
beyond illustrated press notices of himself. This daring 
German owns that, however distasteful his countrymen 
may find the refrain of ‘* Rule, Britannia !” our mastery 
of the seas did at any rate sweep them clean of pirates 
and throw open the trade routes of the world. Nay, 
he actually repudiates the view of the Boer War 
preached in Berlin, and says in so many words that it 
was not brought about by our thirst for gold and 
diamonds, but by the inevitable conflict between the 
conservative Dopper and progressive British ideals, 
and he incidentally praises the far-seeing policy which 
we adopted towards the conquered. All the same, he 
regrets that the thankless Dutchmen should so far have 
forgotten the Kaiser’s telegram as actually to have 
helped us rob Germany of the last of her remaining 
Colonies. 

Having described the evolution of our world power 
with considerable evidence of studies far above those 
of the majority of his countrymen, Dr. Hettner pro- 
ceeds to what he calls the crisis, and to a frank discus- 
sion of the best available means by which we can be 
‘broken on the wheel. Here, it must be confessed, he 
is less lucid. It is as if his erstwhile restrained pen is 
inevitably infected by the fever inseparable from the 
theme of Deutschland iiber Alles. Yet we think that the 
meaning of the concluding two hundred pages of his 
book is somewhat as follows. 

By force of circumstances, otherwise exceptional 
geographical advantages, a happy detachment from the 
trammels of Continental wars, and a long start in the 
game of empire-making, Britain established a world- 
wide dominion, with Colonies and coaling stations in 
every ocean, with her language in a hundred, million 
mouths, with the shipping of the world and its sub- 
marine cables in her hands, in short an Empire at once 
more extensive than Russia and more populous than 
China. She had all the other nations, not indeed her 
slaves, but in her pay, dependent on her whim. Yet 
she wanted more, lusted after the colonies of Germany, 
coveted Persia and Arabia; and to gratify this unholy 
appetite she brought about the present war. But she 
forgot that conditions are no longer what they were, 


and that her disjointed Empire is now threatened by 
both maritime and Continental rivals. In time, it 
seems, Canada and the West Indies will go to the 
United States, Egypt and the Sudan will be threatened 
by Turkey in alliance with the Central Empires, the 
Suez Canal will pass out of her hands and with them — 
her close bonds with India and Africa, and her Cape- 
to-Cairo dream will be once and for all shattered by the 
establishment of a mighty German Africa stretching 
from ocean to ocean. These latter disasters make the 
reader rub his eyes and wonder whether the author has 
seen a newspaper for the past six months. Then, turn- 
ing to the title-page, he finds by way of extenuation 
that this is a third edition, the first having in all pro- 
bability been written when these pleasant visions were 
less evidence of mental aberration. The same excuse 
of anachronism should in fairness be found for his sug- 
gestion of German cannon bombarding Britain from 
Calais, as well as for the tremendous possibilities of 
Germany beating us with her commercial U-boats. Yet 
he may still be serious when he insists that Gibraltar 
must go back to Spain and Malta to Italy, and when 
he deplores the ingratitude of other nations, equally 
interested in the freedom of the Mediterranean, in 
leaving the glorious task of this restoration to Germany 
alone. How is our sea power to be broken? Doubt- 
less, he thinks, the construction of vast transcontinental 
railways, as those in America and Siberia, has already 
struck a heavy economic blow, but there must be also 
the attack direct, and, though this does not seem quite 
the moment for such enterprise, Dr. Hettner gravely 
suggests that Germany must establish coaling stations 
in the different oceans. 

There are passages in the book rich in unconscious 
humour. Thus on one page we are assured that our 
chief use of the submarine cable has been to blacken 
Germany’s character before the world, an art in which 
(shades of Luxburg !) we are past-masters. On another, 
we learn that modesty has long been a source of Ger- 
many’s weakness! On the last of all, the author, for 
whom we are just acquiring a qualified affection, regrets 
that it will be out of the question for Germany to shake 
hands with us after the war. This seems a pity, but, 
after all, it will allow us to keep our own hands clean. 
Which is something. 


A RAKE’S PROGRESS. 


The Woman of the Horizon. Gilbert Frankau. Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 


E feel that Mr. Gilbert Frankau shares with his 

hero, Francis Gordon, a desire “to read shocked 
reviews of his own talents.” We must deny him that 
pleasure. ‘ The Woman of the Horizon’ has left us, 
not shocked, but bored, and regretful that the talents, 
which are undoubtedly there, should be wrapped in 
such a very cheap napkin. We expected from the 
author of ‘The Guns’ something better than a Daily 
Mail Feuilleton, but that, with the villain left out, and 
a clever modern young man for author, is what we have 
got. Francis Gordon, like Mr. Gilbert Frankau, is a 
writer of rhymed satire. His novel in verse, ‘ The 
Nut Errant,’ reminiscent of Mr. Frankau’s ‘ One of 
Us,’ has apparently taken the world by storm, an un- 
suspecting world, indeed, to be so easily captured. 
Left a widower in the twenties, he becomes a ‘ Nut 
Errant ’ himself and sets out upon a kind of Rake’s 
Progress round the world. Mr. Frankau does his best 
to persuade us that his hero is a second Don Juan. 
He only succeeds in revealing a very second-rate young 
Croesus. Francis moves in a welter of green-eyed 
houris, champagne and motor-cars, dancing halls and 
hotels de luxe. He never smokes a cigar that is not 
the size of a Taube, nor sees a woman without wanting 
to kiss her and indulging the desire. We weary of his 
endless amours, one so like another, all so voluminously 
described, of his cheap cynicism, of his untiring self- 
analysis. Nor is his visionary side much better. Under 
the speli of the East there comes to him the conception 
of an ideal woman, and the knowledge that she is to be 
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the goal of his wanderings. We have never cared for 
“dream girls.” Even Mr. Kipling’s, in the Brush- 
wood Boy, makes us feel uncomfortable. But she 
cannot hold a candle to the “female fantasy, dowered 
with every bodily and spiritual perfection, a woman at 
once palely proud and darkly passionate, both light, 
white sew-mew, and sleek, black panther,” who be- 
comes Francis Gordon’s ‘Woman of the Horizon.’ 
When at last she takes human shape as Beatrice 
Cochrane the substance is not more real than the 
shadow. Gordon’s attitude towards her is, to our 
mind, true neither to nature nor to feeling, and the 
book ends in a strain of sham allegory. Mr. Frankau 
is a voluptuary in words, but it would not be fair to 
single out the nauseating passage which we have just 
quoted or to suggest that he cannot rise above its 
tropical vapour. His better style is normally Corin- 
thian, but it is clear that something of the artist is in 
him. He has the esthetic sensitiveness to sound and 
colour. What he needs is the restraint and power of 
selection that distinguishes art from an Alhambra 
ballet. And for one whose notes are so often false as 
well as falsetto, he takes his voice far too seriously. 
None the less, he sometimes shows a view of what 
might attain to philosophy if he would only rise above 
his morbid self-consciousness. 


TWO IRISH NOVELS. 
Miss Mary. Katharine Tynan. Murray. 5s. 
The Bagots. Walter Wallas. Hutchinson. 6s. 


OTH these novels, one by an accomplished hand, 
the other the work of a novice, deal with Ireland. 
In ‘Miss Mary’ Mrs. Hinkson touches neither problem 
nor party question. It is a gentle story—a little faint 
and far-away, perhaps—but with the charm of a delicate 
embroidery, and wrought with the same tender care. 
Mrs. Hinkson’s love of Ireland gives a glow to her 
dim colours, and to the remote and simple figures she 
delights in. She takes us to a lonely Irish village, 
and spins her tale round the people who live in it. 
She has real feeling for goodness and for beauty, and 
for her, saintliness and fantasy go hand-in-hand and 
still remain human. In Lady de Burgh, Miss Mary’s 
mother, and her old and devoted friend the Vicomte 
de Luynes, she has given us a portrait of saints who 
make sainthood lovable. They are the heart of the 
book. Miss Mary and her two lovers—the false and 
the true--remain subservient—though they make the 
tranquil plot possible. Mr. Wallas shows us a very 
different world. He plunges recklessly into the mael- 
strom of party politics. He boldly brings up the burn- 
ing questions of Ulster and Home Rule. He is not 
daunted by the war. We cannot say he is very suc- 
cessful, and ‘The Bagots’ strikes us as a cross between 
* Magnall’s Questions’ and a serial story in a church 
magazine. The smug heroes, George and Philip Bagot, 
brought up by an Orangeman uncle, come to England 
to make their careers. George goes in for politics and 
the Bar, Philip becomes a Church of England curate in 
a provincial town. Both develop the Nationalist 
point of view. They talk a great deal in the manner 
of Mrs. Markham’s History. Their earnest enquiries 
into the obvious, and their would-be intellectual plati- 
tudes leave us wavering between boredom and amuse- 
ment. Of course, they both fall in love, and the 
objects of their affections are as tiresome as themselves. 
The only redeeming feature in the book is Uncle Phue. 
With his passionate pride in the Bagots, his religious 
fanaticism, and his hatred of politicians, he is a real 
human being in a copybook of commonplace. Mr. 
Wallas has drawn him well enough to make us hope 
that his next novel will show a truer insight into 
realities. 


THE CITY. 


Fashions change on the Stock Exchange almost as 
quickly as in the West-end. This is not an allusion to 
the sartorial predilections of members. It applies to 
the coming into favour of certain classes of securities 
and their subsequent inevitable loss of popularity as 
some newer-—or older—type catches the _ public eye. 
Semetimes the manipulators of styles provide some- 
thing quite fresh; occasionally they revive the 
favourites of the past. Scores of examples might be 
given. Time was when Consols, soaring in the neigh- 
bourhood of 112, were the last word in Trustee stocks ; 
since then they have become a pariah among invest- 
ments. Yet, latterly, they have come to the front as 
an ‘‘ after-the-war stock,’’ capable of appreciation in 
the days when money may once again be a drug in the 
market. Another illustration is provided by Brewery 
securities, once regarded as the safe refuge for the 
savings of paterfamilias and the legacies received by 
the widow and orphan. But their day of popularity 
also waned. Teetotal cranks and ambitious politicians 
combined forces and conducted a series of legislative 
attacks upon “the trade ” until the time arrived when, 
if it was not criminal to hold Brewery shares and de- 
bentures, it was certainly foolish. j 

But the war has wrought many strange things, and 
nothing stranger than the revival of the brewing in- 
dustry. The legislators have made the remarkable 
discovery that the brewing of beer is not a disgusting 
industry. Their eyes have been opened by the fact that 
beer is a necessary beverage of at least some of the 
people, particularly of the hard-working peopie who are 
making munitions. If the people had not been making 
munitions there might have been a different story ; but 
there is no need to discuss the might-have-been; the 
fact is that the brewing trade is coming back to its own 
again and Brewery securities may be regarded as good 
investments once more. Some, of course, are better 
than others, but all the breweries seem to be making 
good profits in comparison with their pre-war per- 
formance. 

Another extraordinary paradox is that these profits 
are being made on an output, carefully restricted by 
the Government, at prices to some extent fixed by the 
Government. And fortunately so for the brewers and 
their stockholders, because uncontrolled profits in these 
days are conclusive evidence of “profiteering,’’ which 
surely cannot be alleged against profits earned under 
the direct eye of the State! So long as the munitioneis 
must have their beer, which is certainly as long as the 
war lasts, the breweries should go on making money, 
and dividends should be resumed, maintained, and in- 
creased according to the financial position of the com- 
panies. This explains why Brewery securities have 
come once more into public favour and why the stocks 
are very scarce in the markets. 

The rise, within certain limits, should continue while 
the war lasts, and then further developments may serve 
to sustain. public interest. The Commission presided 
over by Lord Sumner, appointed to consider what 
should be the terms if State purchase of the liquor trade 
were adopted in England and Wales, have reported, 
and it is understood that they find that £350,000,000 
would be required to expropriate the brewery and public 
house interest. Under the terms of their reference they 
were precluded from reporting on policy, and therefore 
make no recommendation for or against State pur- 
chase. They had to consider how control of the trade 
might be continued after the war, and the terms of pur- 
chase if that course were adopted. Apparently there 
are only two possible roads: State control, with pur- 
chase or without, as it seems improbable that poli- 
ticians will give the brewers their freedom after the 
war. Either alternative may be regarded favourably by 
security holders. That their experience of State control 
without purchase has been satisfactory is shown by 
recent company reports and the advance in quotations. 
On the other hand, State purchase does not now involve 
such apprehensions as might have been entertained in 
the old peaceful days before the politicians discovered 
that beer was necessary to the production of munitions. 
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So, although Stock Exchange fashions are not always 
sensible, there seems to be solid reason for the revival 
of interest in Brewery securities. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that the State 
cannot wholly avoid inviting ridicule in dealing with 
liquor questions. While maternal care has been taken 
to provide the working man with beer and to give it 
extra “body” in the winter months, wine merchants are 
prevented from taking spirits, or more than a very 
limited amount, out of bond. This is maternal tyranny. 
There are said to be 150,000,000 gallons of whisky in 
the country. Is it possible that so large a quantity is 
required in the manufacture of explosives? Obviously 
it is not demanded by the munitioners; but may it not 
be argued that those who are not employed at munition 
factories, and to whom beer is not a vital necessity, 
should also be granted a little more “body” to their 
favourite form of stimulant during the winter months? 


INSURANCE. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL LIFE. 


In most cases the report presented for the first year of a 
quinquennial valuation period is not specially instructive, 
because the distribution of profits seriously affects most revenue 
entries, and sensible comparisons can only be made with 
figures published five years earlier, when conditions were 
similar. Exceptions to every rule, however, exist, and it is 
certain that the report and accounts of the Clerical, Medical 
and General Life Assurance Society for the year ended 30 June 
last will be carefully examined by many experts—possibly 
to ascertain where weak spots are to be found. By continuing 
to value its contracts during war-time with only 2} per cent. 
assumed interest, and maintaining its former rate of bonus 
distribution, this office, together with two or three more, 
undoubtedly caused some resentment, and the actuaries of many 
offices which were unfortunately in a less favourable position, 
or considered that the period demanded the exercise of the 
utmost caution, would probably be only too pleased to discover 
that Mr. A. D. Besant had taken a too optimistic view cf the 
future. Whether he did so or not will not be known unti] the 
next valuation is made as at 30 June, 1921, and it is con- 
ceivable that it may be five or ten years later before the effect 
of dividing profits up to the hilt during the course of a 
gigantic war is fully realised. 

Momentarily, the bold policy adopted by the directors on 
the advice of their highly-qualified actuary-manager seems to 
have answered well. The yearly report now issued shows that 
the Clerical, Medical and General, unlike most of its rivals, 
was able to maintaia its volume of new transactions, and it 
is therefore possible to surmise that the splendid bonuses 
declared by the society twelve months ago proved an attraction 
to the public. There is no doubt, of course, that the money 
required for those bonuses had been earned in the past, 
though not wholly during the recent quinquennium, 
and the only point open to dispute is whether it 
was prudent in the circumstances to distribute prac- 
tically the whole of the £796,219 of surplus disclosed 
by the valuation. Many persons think that the step 
taken was not wise, inasmuch as the further reserves beyond 
those required by the Om (s) table for assurances and the 
O [a.m.] and O fa.f.] tables for annuities had to be reduced 
from £370,255 to £197,602, or by nearly one-half, while an 
appreciably smaller sum was carried forward undivided. The 
following comparisons show to what extent these special reserves 
had to be weakened in order to retain a wonderful bonus record, 
and not disappoint either shareholders or policyholders ;— 


3goJune, jo June, 
1916. 
Reserve for early payment of claims ... £71,227 £77,602 
Reserve for increased loading ... — 70,000 
Bonus reserve fund for maintaining 
profits ... one 1§0,329 
Permanent reserve fund ... +++ 50,000 50,000 
Undivided profits ... 21,240 295 
£391,495 £197,897 


When profits had been divided on the last occasion the 
society was manifestly occupying a less strong position than 
immediately after the previous distribution had been made, and 
in view of the uncertainty prod by war it would apparently 
have been more judicious to have curtailed the bonus—especially 
as the net rate of interest realised had visibly contracted. In 
1910-11, when the normal rate of income tax was in force, the 
gross yield of the life assurance fund, excluding reversionary 
investments, was £4 os. gd. (rather more than per cent. 
net), and the expenses of management were equal to 12.6 per 
cent. on the premium income. On the other hand, the gross and 
net rates earned in 1915-16 were £4 8s. 1d. per cent. and 
43 13s. 4d. per cent., and the expenditure represented a burden 
of £12 5s. sd. per cent. Obviously these figures were not of a 
Nature to justify optimistic assumptions, and there was clearly 
nothing in the claim experience to warrant exceptional sanguine- 
ness, although, excluding war claims, the payments were well 
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within the amount expected, and left, as always, a substantial 
mortality profit. 

Nor can it be said that current figures are particularly 
exhilarating, except in so far as they relate to the new assur- 
ances completed, which last year were 790 in number, £806,305 
in net amount, and yielded £31,723 in yearly renewal premium 
income, comparing with 1,033, £720,288, and £28,297 respectively 
in 1911-12. Interest rates were naturally higher than in 1915-16, 
being £4 138. 2d. per cent. gross, and £3 16s. 10d. per cent. 
after income tax had been deducted. The net rate earned was, 
therefore, a trifle higher than in the first year of the recent 
quinquennium. This, no doubt, is a good point, because any 
further improvement would add materially to the amount avail- 
able for transfer to the surplus fund. The other side of the 
picture has, however, to be considered. War mortality, although 
it proved comparatively light, cost the society £40,776 last year, 
and it is admitted that on 30 June last depreciation to the 
extent of about £110,000 existed, and for which no provision 
was made in the accounts. These two amounts would practi- 
cally absorb the surplus earned in any average year, and this 
implies that the bonuses which will be allotted in 1921 will 
be the result of four, instead of five, years’ work. Another 
point has also to be remembered. Last year about four-fifths 
of the amount assured was taken out under non-profit tables, 
which necessarily leave a smaller margin for profit. At the 
moment, therefore, the prospect for the continuance of the 
famous ‘‘ compound ”’ bonus is not specially brilliant, but, of 
course, there is the possibility that between now and 1921 
Stock Exchange values may show some recovery. 
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